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Pin-up picture for the man who can’t afford” 


to buy an extra 


OU’VE heard people say: “I can’t 
Wee to buy an extra War Bond.” 
Perhaps you’ve said it yourself... 
without realizing what a ridiculous 
thing it is to say to men who are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think 
about it. Because today, with national 
income at an all-time record high... 
with people making more money than 
ever before . with less and less of 


Let’s 


things to spend money for . . . prac- 
tically every one of us has extra dollars 
in his pocket. 


The very Jeast that you can do is to 
buy an extra $100 War Bond... above 
and beyond the Bonds you are now 
buying or had planned to buy. 


In fact, if you take stock of your re- 


sources, and check your expenditures, 
you will probably find that you can 


War Bond! 


buy an extra $200... or $300...or 
even $500 worth of War Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you ‘“‘can af- 
ford?’’ Well, young soldiers can’t afford 
to die, either . . . yet they do it when 
called upon. So is it too much to ask of) 
us that we invest more of our money 
in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today? Is that too much 
to ask? 
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1. HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 
By Lieut. Col. William H, Baumer. 
: How the draftee is trained and how he lives 
in. the new American Army—in the infantry, 


cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force and 
other branches, Illuminating photographs. $2.50 


2. HE’S IN THE NAVY NOW 


; By Commander John T, Tuthill, jr. 

waar sea and ashore the many activities as 
Os as the training of Navy officers and men 
‘are vividly portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


* 3. HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 
*-By Frederick P, Graham. 

The exciting record of nine months of train- 
ing of a pilot—flying, navigation, gunnery and 
bombing. Action photographs. $2.50 


4. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

From _ the day the recruit arrives at one of 
Uncle Sam's submarines schools his course of 
training is an adventure in itself—an adventure 
you share. Dramatic Navy photographs. $2.50 


5. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
By A, D. Rathbone, IV. 

Meet the Paratroops, the hardest, toughest, 
and best dressed soldiers in our army, Join 
them in their thrilling maneuvers, Many oex- 
traordinary photographs, $2.50 


G. HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCE 
NOW 
By Capt. Addison F. McGhee, Jr. 
Read about the training of the dare-devila 
in iron monsters who are in the vanguard of 


every battle—the tank corps, motorized infan- 
try, engineers, artillery, etc. Army pert. 
2.50 


7. HE'S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
By Garl Mann. 

The men responsible for communications in 
the Army are front line fighters. Here’s an 
exciting picture of the Signal Corps in training 
for all far-flung battlefields. Pictures of men 
and machines in action. $2.50 


8. HE’S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
By Henry Felsen. 

Here are the men who guard our 40,000 
miles of coastline in life boats, on sub-chasers, 
in planes- and cutters, and fight around the 
world. Gorgeous salt water photographs. $2.50 


9. HE'S IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


NOW 
By John Scott Douglas and Albert A, Salz. 
Here they are in our new merchant fleet 
overseas in defiance of submarines, destroyers, 
mine fields and bombing planes. Fine sea pic- 
tures... +) $2.50 


10. HE'S IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 
By Carl. Mann. 

How to throw a bridge across a stream under 
fire, blow up enemy pill boxes, lay out a tem- 
porary airport in record time, run a military 
railroad, It's all here, Official pictures that 
“. tell the story. 4 $2.50 


21. HE'S IN THE MARINE CORPS 
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toughest fighters in action. Photogra) that 
match the Marines in action. me $2.50 


12. HE'S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 
By Chard Powers Smith, Captain, Field 
Artillery, World War |. 

The men behind the roaring guns. Follow 
them in their spectacular jobs in Coast, Field 
and Antiaircraft) ertillery. matic official nic- 
tures. a > $3.50 
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Know Our Fighting Forces 


HOW TO BE AN 


ARMY OFFICER 


See our men in training 


and in action. 


Here are the books that will 
tell you the whole thrilling 


story. 


13. HE’S IN THE SUB BUSTERS NOW 
By A. D. Rathbone, IV. 

The lads who hunt down and destroy the 
“rattlesnakes of the sea.’’ Meet these men in 
our fleets of P.T. and D.E. boats and aertal 
sub-busters fighting any odds, Exciting photo- 
graphs, $2.50 


14. THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL 
1943 

Edited by David C, Cooke and Jesse 

Davidson. 

For the hobbyist, the aeronaut‘cal student, 

and the aviator; here js practical and invalu- 


able information on the building and flying 
pictures. $2.50 


1S. WAR WINGS 


Fighting Planes of the American 
and British Air Forces 
By David C. Cooke. 


Describes and ‘illustrates every type of plane 
in active duty both In the American Air Serv- 
ice and in the Royal Alr Force. More than one 
hundred and fifty official action photogs 


16. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 
By David C, Cooke. 
with a Foreword by Major Al Wililams. 
Here are the details, specificationg and poer- 
formance records of all German, Itallan and 
Japanese fighting planes, with pictures of each, 
what their armament {s, how far they oan fly. 
200 interpretive photographs, 


17. THE AIRCRAFT ANNUAL: 1944 
By David C, Cooke. 

Can the Nazis bomb New York? How strong 
is the Luftwaffe? Do helicopters have any war 
value? What can be expected In the aviation 
field after the war? These and a thousand 
other facts are found in this new and import- 
ant annual. 196 practical photographs, $3.00 


18. YOUNG AMERICA’S AVIATION 


ANNUAL: 1944 

Edited by David C. Cooke. 

Covers all branches of aviation from com- 
mercial aviation, airports, training schools and 
gliding, to improved instruments and naviga- 
tional aid. Over 300 photographs. ‘The most 
spectacular and best illustrated book in the 
market.’’—Aviation. $2.58 


19. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lt. Col. William H. Baumer, Jr. 


Has an immediate and practical value for 
every young American who is eager to Diay & 
large part in the defense of his country. Illus- 
trated. $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By Dick Merrill and George Daws. 


“It will answer questions asked by the nor- 
mal young man {nterested in aviation, and 
will also inspire many to become either miii- 
tary or civil aviators.”°—Genera! H. H. Arnold 
Chief of the Air Corps. Illustrated. $2.95 


21. NEEDED — WOMEN 
ATION 
By Dickey Meyer. 

Up-to-date, information on how women cap 
find profitable work in aviation, from learn- 
ing to fly to service in manufacturing, Mlus- 
trated. ute. $2.00 
22. NEEDED—WOMEN ‘WN. GOVERN- 

MENT SERVICE 


By Dickey Meyer. 


Girls make our nation’s powder bags, para- 
chutes and uniforms, buy and test ‘material, 
fill positions in clerical and messenger work, 


meteorology, _public__ relations, pharmacology, 
chemistry. The author tells you” how to get 
in, Illustrated. $2.90 
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RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN THE HIGH ANDES 
About six million Indians and Mestizos make up two thirds 
of Peru’s population. Superstitious, miserably poor and cruelly 
exploited, it has been an easy task to convince them they are 
blood brothers of the Japanese and that together they should 
p t a united front against the white despots. At the right 
ty Qu Indian of Cuzco. Below a long file of 
n sacred relics-in One of their numerous 
ion is a strange mixture of Christianity 
hey often display the images of their 
the cross and other Christian symbols 
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THE JAPANESE INCA 
OF PERU 


by Kurt Severin 


With photographs by the author 
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ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY-THREE men with thirty-seven horses 
under the leadership of Francisco Pizarro conquered the great 
Inca Empire which reached for a distance of 2500 miles and em- 
braced almost all of the upper Andes from Ecuador down to Chile 
and included parts of present Brazil, Bolivia and Argentina. Ac- 
complished four hundred years ago, this was one of the great 
feats in military history. 

But what went on in these countries before Pizarro arrived can 
merely be guessed, and the historians and archeologists agree only 
on a very few points. There is, however, not much doubt about the 
Oriental origin of the native South American. There is proof in 
his Mongolian features and in thousands of archeological findings 
that he came from the Asiatic continent. Chinese influence, for 
instance, can easily be traced in many of the west coast tribes and 
cultures. And there is not much doubt either that other sea- 
faring people before the Spaniards had visited the New World. 

If Pizarro succeeded in defeating a mighty empire with a handful 
of adventurers, why,shouldn’t it have been possible for a handful! 
of other foreigners, landing on the South American coast, to succeed 
in civilizing the Andean tribes and to found the great Inca state? 
Such at any rate is the extraordinary theory of a Peruvian scholar. 
Even though the theory has been neglected by the wise men of sci- 
ence, it has been buttressed with impressive evidence. And of 
course it has been enthusiastically endorsed by Japanese imperialists 
for reasons that are all too obvious. The idea that the Japanese 
should have beaten the Spaniards and English to the discovery and 
colonization of the New World by about five hundred years is not 
very comfortable, especially in these days. 

Before South America realized the menace of Japanese coloniza- 
tion to this hemisphere the work of an industrious investigator, 
Francisco A. Loayza, was neglected. A student of ancient Andean 
culture as well as of Japanese language and history, Loayza attempted 
to prove that Manco Capac, the first Inca and founder of the empire, 
was a Japanese. Loayza was not an armchair archeologist but a 
practical worker who as a Peruvian had an intimate knowledge of 
the upper Andes and their people. Furthermore, he knew the 
Japanese language and spent ten years traveling in that country. 
His knowledge of the Japanese language as well as the Andean 
dialects, the Quechua and the Aimara, enabled him to make the 
most amazing comparisons, proving that two hundred words of 
these languages are almost directly identical with Japanese and that 
Japanese names are plastered all over the country, marking stations 
and settlements. 

“Tierra! Tierra!” cried Christopher Columbus when the shores 
of the Americas finally appeared on the horizon. “Arica! Arica!” 
the Japanese sailors and fishermen may have cried when, after a 
perilous voyage of ten or twelve weeks through unknown seas, 
they were thrown onto the beaches of South America’s west coast 
at Arica, northernmost harbor of present-day Chile. Arica, the 
Japanese claim, is derived from their word meaning welcome. 


, From here up to Lake Titicaca and the 
city of Cuzco, the capital of the old Em- 
pire, more than twenty-eight places com- 
memorate the route of the immigrants 
with names either identical or so similar 
to the Japanese that there is little doubt 
about the nationality of the early travel- 
ers. 

The question as to how the Japanese 
might have come to these far lands is 
easily answered. The Kuro Siwo, the 
Japanese current which runs with a 
speed of thirty-five to forty miles a day 


at its start and reaches a speed of from ~ 


seventy to eighty miles a day within 
twenty-four hours, flows in a direct line 
from the islands of Japan over to the 
center of the South American continent 
at just about the spot where the town 
of: Arica is located. Japanese fishing 
boats and other. small craft have often 
been swept away from their home waters 
by this current and carried across the 
Pacific to this hemisphere. In fact there 
are quite a number of such cases within 
the last few decades on the records of 
our west coast shipping authorities. One 
of the latest was in 1913 when a Japanese 
barque, driven to the coast of California, 
was commented upon by the American 
press as an indication of the “yellow 
peril.” 

According to Japan’s story of evolu- 
tion, their Adam and Eve were Izanagui 
and his sister Izanami who were sent 
down from héaven “to a big water” 
where they were married and founded 
the Empire of the Rising Sun. Is it not 
strange that in the myth of the Inca 
people, Manco Capac and his 
sister, Mama Ocllo, were 
sent down to the earth and to 
Lake Titicaca to found the 
Empire of the Sun? Lake 
Titicaca, by the way, or Titi 
Haha, means, freely trans- 
lated from Japanese, father 
and mother, just as Manco 
Capac can be read as “the 
powerful eye’ .and Mama 
Ocllo as “imperial princess.” 

With all these facts in 
mind, it is easy to recon- 
struct the possible procedure 
in the creation of the Tahu- 
antinsuyu, the famous and 
mysterious Sun Empire of 
the Incas. There were some 
powerful tribes in the Andes 
—barbarians as well as 
higher types—who were 
master-builders of gigantic 
fortresses and temples, not 
without culture and _ intelli- 
gence, but unorganized, of 
different religions, and fight- 
ing with each other. Sud- 
denly around the year 1000 
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A.D. an apparently very intelligent Jap- 
anese with a small crew of people, drawn 
away from their homeland by the Kuro 
Siwo, made their appearance on South 
America’s west coast. The leader slowly 
proceeds up to the higher Andes, getting 
acquainted with the languages and the 
people on the way. 

At the alto plano of Lake Titicaca he 
becomes familiar with the pitiful state of 
affairs of the Andean tribes and. decides 
to use his superior intelligence and 
knowledge to benefit the people with 
whom he is involuntarily bound by fate. 
More an apostle than a conqueror he 
starts out from Titicaca with his wife 
or his sister as the case may be towards 
the “navel of the world,’ as Cuzco is 
called in Quechua. He makes this city 
the capital of the new Empire of the 
Sun, incorporates the land and people to 
the north and south, even up to the 
tropical valleys of the Amazon and the 
Gran Chaco. He gives then a national 
religion in partial accord with his home- 
land belief : the worship of the sun. He 
builds as a spiritual center of the empire 
the famous, still-existing Sun Temple in 
Cuzco. He unites the split-up tribes 
and savages into one of the finest gov- 
ernmental structures that the world has 
ever known. 

Hundreds of expressions used in every- 
day life were added to the Quechua lan- 
guage from Japanese. The historian 
Garcilaso de la Vega, himself an Inca 
born to a Spanish father and a girl of 
the noble caste, described the strange 
language which was in use only among 


IN A JAPANESE COLONY 


This woman bows low as the manager of a Japanese farm settle- 


the Incas, the caste of the nobility, and 
which had no identification whatsoever — 
with Quechua, the language of the people. 

The strange similarity in the character- 
istics of these two children of the sun, 
of the Japanese and the descendants of 
the Incas, especially of those Quechuas 
who still trace their ancestry back to the 
noble caste, must be considered in the 
first place the direct influence ’of ‘the 
small intermarrying circle founded by 
Manco Capac. It was known as a re- 
ligious rule and convincingly reported by 
the early colonial historians that the 
members of the ruling Inca caste were 
allowed to marry only among themselves. 

Nevertheless, nowhere in the Americas 
is the heritage of Asia so strongly appar- 
ent as it is in the Quechua Indians. The 
Quechua and the Japanese are both small 
of stature and slant-eyed. They both 
have a similar trotting gait when they 
move and there are many other physical 
similarities. The principal difference is 
in color—the Quechua has. a slightly 
darker complexion than his Japanese 
“brother.” Yes, the humble Indians, the 
descendants of the Inca people, are called 
“brothers” by the slick Japanese all over 
the Andean countries and especially in 
Peru. And they are called “brothers” 
sometimes even in the Japanese press 
when it comments on Latin American 
affairs. 

The Japanese have not only made use 
of Mr. Loayza’s theory. They have done 
a lot of historical and archeological study 
of their own over a long period of time, 
but they have publicized it only when it - 

might prove helpful in estab-, 
lishing their own Takyo 


ment passes by on inspection, Japanese colonists established farms _ der. 
all over Peru and acquired large areas of fertile land on which «: 
cotton was grown for export to their homeland. 


Be it remembered here 
that the statue of Manco - 
Capac in Lima is a gift of _ 

the Japanese colony in Peru, | 


knowledgment of the rela-- 
tionship between the two 
countries. 

The fifty thousand Jap- 
anese in Peru could form the 
spear-head of a Japanese in- 
vasion of South America 
and they could rely on 300,- 
000 more countrymen in 
Brazil, as well as numerous 
other settlements distributed 
all over the Latin-American 
republics. There are, ac- 
cording to the last census; 
two and a half million 
“brothers” of the Japanese, _ 
“ which means Quechua In- 

dians, in the higher Andes, 

and another two and a half. 
million “half - brothers,” 


Itchu—their own New Or- 


an official and mutual ac- 


Yi 


THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN 


The only remains of Inca and pre-Inca civilizations left standing in Cuzco are those the 

Spaniards did not destroy. Among the most famous buildings still standing is the Temple of 

the Sun in Cuzco, the religious center of the Inca Empire, founded by Manco Capac. It is 
now occupied by Spanish Dominican monks. 


which means mestizos, out of the total 
seven million inhabitants of Peru. And 
it is for these enormous masses of 
potential supporters that Manco Capac is 
making his reappearance in history. 

The modern Japanese immigration 
started as far back as 1897; but not 
until after 1920 did the importance of 
the systematic, highly organized fifth 
column of imperial Japan become appar- 
ent to alert political observers. Unfortu- 
nately, there were very few of them and 
they were dismissed as “alarmists.”’ 

Aside from the agricultural colonies, 
the Japanese in Peru had the following 
percentages of the business in these 
trades: almost one hundred per cent in 
restaurants and cafeterias, barber shops, 
candy and toy stores; sixty per cent of 
the bake shops and chicherias (native 
saloons), and fifty per cent of the gen- 
eral stores. So-called merchant commis- 
sions traveled up and down the country. 
Colonies sprang up from the north to the 
south and from the coast to the Amazon 
valley as well as in the Andes. These 
colonies form a chain or a continuous 
line of settlements stretching through the 
South American continent from Ecuador 
to southern Brazil. 

Recruited from the overflowing poor- 
house of Japan, the immigrants were 
small-town merchants, laborers and farm- 
workers, excepting the many thousands 
of specially-trained intellectuals and mili- 
tarists who were the field agents of the 
Japanese government. When these petty 


tradesmen, farmers and workers were 
inducted into the Mikado’s foreign legion, 
their sorrows were over and they became 
virtual government employees. Signed 
up by industrial or agricultural enter- 
prises, they were not helpless immigrants, 
but took over ready-made jobs and or- 
ganized business and farms. 

Others, coming on their own, never 
were left without the encouragement and 
help of clubs and societies which fur- 
nished capital and social connections. In 
other words what took place here was 
not an individual immigration, but a 
planned territorial occupation by civilians 
backed by a foreign power. 

No wonder then that most immigrants 
were of military age. When eventually 
the unlimited immigration was regulated 
and a law created which gave entrance 
to new Japanese only when the same 
number left the country, the older people 
were sent back and replaced by young 
ones of fighting age. 

No wonder, too, that in many parts 
the Japanese wormed their way even into 
official Peruvian positions. The city of 
Ayacucho, for instance, capital of the 
province of the same name with about 
25,000 inhabitants, boasted of a Japanese 
mayor. Two more provincial towns, one 
in Madre de Dios, the other in Trujillo, 
were reported to have “elected” their city 
fathers from among the Japanese immi- 
grants. 

All this was possible of course only 
with an indifferent or pro-Japanese goy- 


IN THE STREETS OF CUZCO 


The Indians one sees in the streets of Cuzco are a melancholy and disgruntled looking 

lot, but they are hardy, patient and industrious and they are capable of a prodigious 

amount of hard work. The Indians below have come in to the city from the surround- 

ing countryside. At the right, is one of the old, steep, narrow streets of Cuzco where 
Inca stones have been used in the walls of the house. 


ernment. Peru always had maintained 
close commercial relations with the Orient 
and _ presidents like Sanchez Cero and 
Benavides, outspoken admirers of totali- 
tarianism, helped the Nipponese to make 
Peru the center of Asiatic influence in 
South America and the political strong- 
hold of Japan in the western hemisphere, 
despite the fact that there are about ten 
times more Japanese in Brazil alone. 
Knowing this and recalling Japan’s 
attack on China and the action of the 
League of Nations at the time, it is no 


surprise to find that, beside Poland, Peru was the only 
member of the League to vote against censuring Japanese 
aggression. 

And Peru again made a deep kowtow towards Tokyo 
when in 1940 one and half million dollars worth of Japanese 
property was destroyed in a riot in Lima and Callao. Japan 
threatened Peru with reprisal and the damage had to be 
paid.n.gBut-that.was-not enough; Japan accused the Aprista, 
the popular."party, of being responsible for the riot and de- 
nounced it as being communistic. As a result nationalists 
and patriots such as Victor Haya de la Torre, leader of the 
Aprista, were, and still are, imprisoned or exiled. They had 
been Japan’s most bitter enemies. 


JAPANESE GRAVEYARD 


The Japanese colonies that stretch across South America from the 

Atlantic to the Pacific generally have their own graveyards. These 

are typical memorials to Japanese who died far away from their 
homeland. 


Many strange, disturbing incidents shocked the country, but 
unfortunately they were never considered significant by the rest 
of the world. Gestapo methods were employed by the’ Tokyo 
agents in the scandalous Furuya case in which an anti-chauvin- 
istic Japanese was “‘shanghaied”’ and then rescued within Peruvian 
waters by fast action. In the Huancayo incident five hundred 
Japanese openly rebelled against the Peruvian authorities. An 
arrogant Tokyo demanded apologies from Ecuador when that 
little country made the accusation that three thousand Japanese in 
Peruvian uniforms had fought against her during the Letice 
incident. 

Peru was now well on its way to becoming the official head- 


‘quarters: for the advancement of the totalitarian ambitions of 


Japan. But Tokyo and its friendly collaborators in the Peruvian 
government underestimated the patience and patriotism of the 
common people and the intellectual circles. Because of the public 
indignation which culminated in the riots in May, 1940, the 
relations of the two countries suffered a decided set-back. 
Authorities were forced to revoke some of the extraordinary 
privileges of the Japanese; immigration laws were revised and 
the army and navy were forbidden to deal with or employ any 
Japanese. But this was by no means enough, for the Japanese 
continued to spread their version of the achievements of Manco 
Capac among the people and this seemed innocent enough to the 
authorities. 

The Manco Capac legend proved to be a highly successful 
propaganda device because it caused social unrest. It systematic- 
ally exploits the misery of the Indians everywhere and exalts the 
Japanese. Were not the Indians the original owners of the land 
and had they not been forced into slavery by the white man? 
Always hopeful that a new savior may liberate them the Indians 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Edward C. Caswell 
After Hitler had crushed Western and Central Poland in mid- 
September 1939, Red divisions moved into Eastern Poland. How 
Russia and Germany divided Poland at that time is indicated on 
this map. 


EIN A POLISH military camp in Scotland, a Polish sentry 
proudly and determinedly paces in front of a mile post. 
There are signs on that wooden post, reading: “Wilno, 1095 
miles; Warszawa, 1020 miles; Poznan, 845 miles; Lwow, 
1213 miles; Katowice, 996 miles; Krakow, 1039 miles.” 

From Moscow, just as determinedly, comes a voice which 
in effect tells that Polish sentry: 

“You will regain your Warsaw and Poznan, your Katowice 
and Cracow, but as far as we Russians are concerned you 
will not get Vilno and Lwow. They are ours.” 

So goes the argument between two of the United Nations 
—Russia and Poland—over a territory most of which is still 
in the Nazis’ grasp. The area under dispute, distinguished 
in the north by the city of Vilno (spelled “Wilno” by the 
Poles) and in the south by the city of Lwow (also known 
as Lemberg), was the eastern half of Poland as that nation 
existed between 1921 and 1939. That is why to most people 
in Europe and America it is still known as Eastern Poland, 
although the Soviet Russians vehemently refuse to call it so. 
To them it is not Poland—it is a part of the Soviet Union 
soon to be freed from the Nazi conqueror. 

Some Poles rage with anger at the Soviet claims. They 
charge that the Red Army is as much of an unwanted con- 
queror as Hitler’s war-machine. The Russians reply to the 
Poles’ accusations with points of their own. As usual in 
such cases, there is right and wrong, strength and weakness, 
in the arguments of both sides. It is not the intention of 
this writer to cheer for either the Poles or the Russians in 
this discord. My task is to present established facts, to de- 
scribe the territory in question, and to let history pronounce 
its verdict. 

On the eve of Hitler’s invasion of Poland in September 
1939, the entire population of that country numbered 34,- 
500,000 and inhabited an area of 150,000 square miles. 
Seventy per cent of these people were Poles, and the rest 
such non-Polish minorities as Belo-Russians, Ruthenians, 
Ukrainians, Jews and even some Germans. The eastern half 
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POLAND'S FLAMING 
EASTERN BORDERS 


by Albert Parry 


Before Hitler invaded Russia, Bialystok had many busy 
industries. This is how the city celebrated May Day 
1940 with a typical Soviet parade complete with por- 
traits of Stalin and banners with revolutionary slogans. 
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of Poland comprising 77,703 square miles contained before the 
war more than one-third of that nation’s populace, or 12,775,000 


. persons, of whom only a minority were Poles: some five million 


according to the Poles themselves, not more than one million 
if we are to believe the Russians. 

The economic value of the disputed territory is enormous—so 
the Poles tell us. Without these provinces Poland will wither, 
they say. There is the farm produce of Volyn and of the other 
kressy, as these borderlands are called. And what of the oil- 
fields of Galicia, small as they are but the only ones in Poland? 
And the factories of some of the towns? Just fifteen per cent 
of Eastern Poland is urban in character, yet the cities which 
Poland stands to lose to Russia include not merely the oft- 
mentioned Vilno and Lwow but also the outstanding centers 
of Bialystok, Grodno, Stanislawow, Luck, Pinsk, Brest-Litovsk 
and others. 

The region is precious to the Poles by virtue of many historic 
and cultural ties. This is the heroic terrain where their beloved 
kings of yore, Stefan Batory and Jan Kazimierz, performed 
their glorious deeds. This is the countryside and these are the 
town-sites whence such soldiers as Kosciuszko, Pulaski, and 
Pilsudski harked to their Poland’s aid, Poets and novelists and 
musicians—Mickiewicz, Sienkiewicz, and Paderewski—came 
from this Eastern Poland. Let go of this sweet land? Never! 

Vilno ts also claimed by the Lithuanians, but to the Poles it 
is the crade of their learning, art and piety. Its 209,000 pre- 
war inhabitants were proud of the city’s university ; of the fact 


that the first book was printed in that place in 1525 when the 


town was still a fortified camp bearing traces of Tatar invasions, 
and that as a regular industry printing was begun in Vilno in 
1575. And many revered their city for its cathedral with the 
image of Our Lady of Ostra Brama, to which numerous mir- 
acles had been ascribed. The Poles will tell you that Vilno be- 
longed to the Polish state since 1386; it was after the partition 
in the late eighteenth century that it became a part of Russia, 
but only for a period of 125 years. They dismiss Lithuanian 
claims by insisting that the Lithuanians constituted but two per 
cent of the city’s population in 1939, while they, the Poles, made 
up 72 per cent of Vilno’s populace. 

At the southern end of the disputed territory, Lwow is a city 
dear to the hearts of Polish patriots, for, they remind us, any- 
where from seventy-five to ninety per cent of its 312,000 resi- 
dents in 1939 were Poles. Was it not famous for its treasures 


‘of Polish art? And was it not, in past centuries, the center of 
Poland’s trade with the Near East? “Here,” note the Poles, 


LWOW AND VILNO 


Both Lwow and Vilno are dear to the hearts of 
Polish patriots. At the left is the state theater 
at Lwow, famous for its treasures of Polish art 
and, in past centuries, as the center of Poland’s 
trade with the Near East. Below is the church 
in Vilno which Napoleon admired so much on 
his retreat from Moscow that he wished to 
take it back with him to Paris. 


“our ancestors made a do-or-die stand against the Tatar hordes, 
and saved Poland from the invader.” 

But let us survey the area under debate district by district, 
from south to north, considering first the lands that for centuries 
before 1918 used to belong to the tsars of Russia. 

Westward in an almost straight line from Kiev is that part 
of Eastern Poland which is known as Volyn. The folk in this 
province are kin to the Ukrainians and Russians by their tongue, 
faith and customs. The ground recedes as we travel northward, 
and marshes become extensive. Luck—pronounced Lootsk—was 
the administrative center of this region under the Poles and a 
staff headquarters in World War I for successive armies of the 
Austro-Germans and tsarist Russians. The fertile countryside 
of Volyn suffered considerably during that conflict, but between 
1919 and 1939 the crops of rye, barley, wheat, oats and potatoes 
once more provided the peasants their sustenance. Cattle and 
pigs were again raised, and in the towns of Dubno and Kowel 
factories prepared bacon, ham and lard for export to Britain and 
America. Some of the ambrosian Polish ham, that delighted 
our palates before the present war, came from these same curing 
establishments of Volyn. 

To the north of Volyn spread the lowlands of Polesie. Prior 
to September 1939 the province was divided between the Soviets 
and the Poles, but now Stalin wants all of it as far west as the 
Bug River, a tributary of the Vistula. Polesie includes the 
famous Pripet marshes, for ages an obstacle to armies advancing 
from whatever direction. In World War I the bogs stopped the 
Austro-Germans but in 1941 they proved to be no stumbling 
block to Hitler’s panzers. 

The Pripet River, on its way to Russia’s Dnieper, cuts across 
Polesie, which as a result is a tremendous basin, oval in shape. 
In the western—Polish—part of Polesie, the Pripet is more slug- 
gish than in the east. As in Volyn, the rainfall is scant, but 
what with more marshes and sand dunes, and with the hotter 
summers and colder winters than anywhere else in Poland, 
Polesie produces less wheat and barley, cattle and pigs than 
Volyn. However, wild fowl are varied and numerous in the 
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marshes, and bird-shooting in the autumn 
was formerly among the finest in Europe. 
The tourist bureau of the Warsaw goy- 
ernment in the 1930s used to compare 
this hunting to “the sport enjoyed by the 
early explorers in the lower Mississippi 
Valley,” promising to American and 
British hunters: “The region is so vast 
and tenantless that shooting privileges 
covering thousands of acres may be 
rented for a few dollars.” 

The very name of the province— 
Polesie—means “‘along the forest.” In- 
deed, one-third of Polesie before this war 
was wooded with oak, ash and alder in 
the south; pine and fir in the north. The 
Nazi invaders are reported to have de- 
stroyed great stretches of these forests. 
The Reichswehr’s purpose is on the one 
hand to deprive of their excellent cover 
the local guerrillas and the Soviet para- 
chutists who descend to join and bolster 
these “partisans’’ of the marshy woods; 
and on the other, to supply their own 
Nazi troops and industries with the lum- 
ber they need. In many cases forests 
grow on top of sand dunes. The soil can 
be tilled for a time after the trees are 
felled, but the fertile layer of such new 
fields is too thin to produce crops for 
long—soon the sand reasserts itself. 

The natives who cultivate these low 
fields, cut peat for their own fuel or to 
sell, fish in the local streams, and hunt 
the wolves, bears and deer of the forests 
(and now also stray Nazis) are called 
“Poleshchuki,’ which means “woods- 
men.” Like the word “Polesie,” the name 
of these people “has nothing to do with 
the name Poland, which probably means 
the plain dweller, from Pole, plain, or in 
modern usage, a cultivated field.’ So 
stated a few years ago Sir John Russell, 
a British agriculture specialist, who had 
visited Polesie and other east - Polish 
provinces and has been known as a warm 
friend of the Polish government. He es- 
timated that previous to this war the 
Poleshchuki comprised seventy per cent 
of Polesie’s rural population while Poles, 
including estate owners, averaged twelve 
per cent. 

Unlike the Catholic Poles, the Polesh- 
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chuki are East Orthodox, being thus 
closer to the Russians whom they also 
resemble in their language and many of 
their customs. Certain Poles imsist that 
these Polesie folk have no national con- 
sciousness, either Russian or Polish, and 
therefore can be ruled from Warsaw with 
as much right as from Moscow. How- 
ever, numerous ethnic experts proclaim 
the Poleshchuki to be Russians or akin 
to Russians, and consider them as more 
properly belonging to the Soviet Union's 
roster of nationalities. In tsarist times. 
these people of Polesie were among the 
most poverty stricken subjects of “the 
Little White Father” of St. Petersburg. 
Illiteracy, fires, epidemics, starvation were 
common in this area. Roads were few 
and wretched, and great numbers of 
the marsh dwellers knew little of the 
outside world. As in Volyn, the best 
fields and forests of Polesie were the 
property of rich landowners, both Rus- 
sian and Polish. In London and New 
York, Polish émigrés today declare that 
after World War I the Warsaw govern- 
ment did much to improve the roads, in- 
troduce schools and sanitation, and even 
break up some of the great estates among 
the peasants. Nonetheless, such huge 
manors as the one enjoyed by the family 
of Prince Radziwill remained intact until 
1939 and the coming of the Soviets. 

When peace dawned im this region in 
1921, after the Russo - Polish war had 
ended, it brought the immigration of 
Polish veterans who had been rewarded 
by the Warsaw government with farms 
in Polesie, Volyn and other borderlands 
—to increase the pure Polish representa- 
tion in these strategic areas. Non-Polish 
peasants envied and hated these Polish 
ex-soldiers, and there was sporadic trou- 
ble between the two groups. Another 
novel but constructive element in this 
marshy province was made up cf the 
Polesie men who had migrated to Amer- 
ica before World War I and returned to 
their homeland in the 1920s and 1930s. 
With the aid of their American ‘savings, 
they built brick houses—a contrast to the 
primitive and combustible huts of the 
countryside. They also attempted better 


methods of farming. Some, remember- 
ing their life and work in the industrial 
settlements across the ocean, tried to go 
into small businesses in partnership or 
competition with Poland’s Jews. But 
their children, whom they brought back 
from the States or Canada, never ceased 
to regret their parents’ homesickness, and 
pined to sail back to the land of baseball, 
ice cream and the movies. ; 

The main urban center in the eastern 
part of Polish Polesie is Pinsk, a town 
of some thirty-odd thousand in pre-war 
days, situated at a hub of many roads 
connecting Volyn, the Bug River coun- 
try, and the basins of the Vistula and the 
Niemen. Plywood-making is said to have 
been first invented at Pinsk. Lumber- 
yards, timber rafting, and trade in all 
sorts of farm produce have made it a 
small but lively commercial nucleus. The 
Jews have been in Pinsk since times im- 
memorial, and a local synagogue is be- 
lieved to date back to the 9th century. As 
everywhere else in Nazi-occupied regions, 
the Jews of Pinsk (and of Polesie gen- 
erally) have suffered horribly at the 
hands of the Germans who have put them 
to death by the thousand since the blitz 
of 1941. 

At the opposite, western end of Polesie 
stands the city of Brest-Litovsk, a fort- 
ress in tsarist years, and memorable for 
the harsh treaty of peace forced upon 
Lenin’s emissaries in this town in March 
1918 by Kaiser Wilhelm II’s generals. 
Overlooking the Bug and what the Soviet 
Russians now demand as their western 
frontier, Brest-Litovsk is apt to become 
a strong fortress again if Stalin gains 
this area. 

To the north of Polesie and_ its 
marshes, a traveler (or, these days, more 
likely a prisoner escaped from the Nazis 
or a guerrilla on the move) sees the high- 
er ground of the province of Nowogro- 
dek. The Niemen River crosses the 
northern part of this province on its way 
to Lithuania and the Baltic Sea, while 
the Moscow-Warsaw railroad spans the 
southern portion of this area. The town 
and station of Baranowichi sprawl at the 
point where the Moscow - Warsaw rail 


These units of the Red Army marched ini 
Vilno in September 1939. 


Before the war about seventy per cent of Poland’s population was engaged in agriculture 
There were many big estates which were liquidated by Russia in 1939. 


THE CAPITAL OF GALICIA 


Lwow was famous among Polish cities 
for its many parks, public gardens 
and impressive boulevards. It was 
founded in 1250 by the Duke of the 
Ruthenians, and in less than a cen- 
tury it became a Polish city con- 
tributing vigorously to Poland’s wel- 
fare and culture until it fell under 
Austrian domination in 1772. 


meets the Vilno-Lwow iron horse. This 
chief center of the Nowogrodek region 
had only some 25,000 inhabitants in 1939, 
The two other “large” towns of the prov- 
ince—Slonim and Lida—had a little over 
ten thousand denizens each. The Poles 
claim fifty-three per cent of the rural 
population and forty-five per cent in the 
towns as pure Polish. The Jews in the 
towns constituted forty per cent of the 
populace, and in rural parts less than 
four per cent. The Russian stock—the 
so-called Belo-Russians, which in trans- 
lation means “White Russians” — made 
up forty-two per cent of the peasantry (in 
some counties even more) and but eleven 
per cent of the urban strength. Despite 
their misleading ethnic name of ‘White 
Russians,” these folk have for long been 
known as sympathizers with the political 
and social ideas of Red Moscow. Both 
under the tsars and the Polish govern- 
ment, the Belo-Russians were desperately 
poor. After 1920-21, the tales trickling in 
from the Red or eastern section of Belo- 
Russia—the tales of equality and educa- 
tion for their cousins under the Soviets 
—attracted many of the Polish-governed 
Belo-Russians mightily. 

Still, according to some travelers and 
scholars, though the situation of the No- 
wogrodek peasants was often deplorable, 
on the whole it has always been better 
than that of their brethren either to the 
south, in Polesie, or to the north, in the 
Vilno province. The soil in the Vilno 
countryside is poorer, and the moraine 
ground abounds in low but steep hills, 
hard of cultivation. Rye, oats and po- 
tatoes take the place of wheat; and sheep 
substitute for cattle. Nevertheless, there 
is much buckwheat in the province, buck- 
wheat porridge being the staple diet of 
the peasantry. ~ 

The Polish tradition of the Vilno 
region was strong before 1939 not only 
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These peasants live in the Carpathian Mountains where the frontiers Long before the war many peasants of Belo-Russia were syrr 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia meet. pathetic to Moscow. : 
Sovfoto Sovfoto Sovfo 


in Vilno, the area’s center, the “City of White Churches,” but 
also in the mansions of Polish landlords throughout the province. 
French, English and Russian aristocrats used to come as guests 
to these historic estates. “Hospitality is an ancient tradition with 
them,” a British visitor once remarked. “One hostess told me 
that in her grandmother’s time rarely less than fifty sat down 
to dinner, and in her own childhood there were not less than 


fifteen, including the French and Polish governesses and the poor * 


relations.” On the way to Vilno, royalty and other dignitaries 
were accustomed to stopping in Bialowieza, with its primal forest 
and the only aurochs surviving in Europe. The Polish govern- 
ment later made it a national park, opening certain parts of it to 
all tourists. But whether the rare bison have managed to survive 
the Nazis, and particularly Hermann Goering’s hunting of them, 
remains to be seen. 

Historical-minded tourists could and did in pre-war times gaze 
upon old palaces and other relics connected with Napoleon’s stay 
at Vilno in 1812, on his march to and from Russia. The Berezyna 
River, where the Corsican was nearly captured by the Russians, 
crosses both the Vilno and Nowogrodek provinces. For fishing 
and boating, lakes as well as streams are famous in this northern 
section of Eastern Poland, Narocz of the Vilno province being 
the largest lake in pre-war Poland. 

West of Nowogrodek and southwest of Vilno is the province 
of Bialystok, with its two cities of Bialystok and Grodno and 
with the many busy industries as well as fertile fields. The Rus- 
sians consider it as part of that eastern half of Poland which 
they want for their own, while the Poles are most indignant since 
to them this province is right in the heart of Poland. There is 
nothing eastern about it, they protest. 

Finally, there is that portion of Eastern Poland which had 
never been ruled by the Romanovs. It is Galicia, also known as 
Ruthenia, which for 125 years was under the Hapsburgs as the 
easternmost province of the Austro-Hungarian empire. Taken 
over by the Poles after World War I, Galicia until 1939 was 
composed of the administrative units of Tarnopol, Stanislawow 
and Lwow. Its farms, its rug-manufactories, its oil fields were 
among Galicia’s riches. 

The Russians claim it for a number of reasons. They say that 
before the Russia of recent centuries, in the ancient era of a 
smaller Russia centering around Kiev and its princes, Galicia 
was governed by those princes (of the pre-Romanov category). 
The Soviets recall that Galicia was lost to the Russian nation 
only because of the Tatar invasion of the thirteenth century and 
the ensuing Mongol yoke. Another reason the Russians give is 
that the Ruthenians, ethically known as “Red Russians,” were 
of the East Orthodox faith. Furthermore, their language and 
customs were as Ukrainian as those of Volyn and Kiev Russian- 
Ukrainians, whose neighbors they have been since time beyond 
memory. During World War I, some of the most spectacular 
victories of the tsar’s generals over Emperor Franz Josef’s troops 
were won on these gentle plains. All of Galicia was oyer- 
whelmed and for a brief period the Russians of the tsar ruled it. 
In 1920 the Russians returned as tsar-less revolutionaries, but 
were thrown back by the Poles. American volunteer airmen of 
the so-called Kosciuszko Squadron fell defending Lwow from 
the Soviet-Russians, and the cemetery of Lyczakow had a monu- 
ment erected to the Yanks’ memory by the Warsaw government. 


In those early postwar days there was also much fighting be- 
tween the Ruthenians of Galicia and the Poles. The Ruthenians 
declared themselves Ukrainians. They proclaimed that they 
wanted neither the Poles nor the Russians to rule them. They 
demanded an independent Ukraine of their own, comprised of 
Galicia and the Russian Ukraine—to include such cities and 
provinces as not only Lwow and Stanislawow but also Kiev and 
Kharkov, as far east as the Donets River. The two decades 
between 1919 and 1939 were filled with outbreaks of violence in 
Galicia whose Ruthenians (or Ukrainians) fought with guns and 
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dynamite against the Polish gendarmes, priests and school- 
masters bent on Polonizing this province. 

Later, a few of these Ukrainian diehards even made common 
cause with the Nazis, only to be disappointed when Hitler in- 
vaded these lands for his own “Greater Germany” greed and 
not to foster anybody else’s nationalism. Now, whoever of the 
extreme Ukrainian nationalists has managed to escape from 
Nazi-held Europe to England or the United States, as well as 
some of their fellows who have for years made their homes in 
the Ukrainian communities of Western Canada, continue their 
agitation for an independent state all their own in much of what 
is today being rewon by the Red Army. i 

The Moscow newspapers make acrid fun of such pretensions. 
They insist that the population of the Ukraine and Eastern 
Poland want nothing but a Soviet Russian form of government. 
The main fire of Stalin’s press is, however, directed at the more 
vociferous of the claimants—at the Polish government-in-exile 
quartered in London. 

The Soviets assert that most of the disputed regions had for 
centuries been within the Russian empire and hardly belonged 
to Poland ; that there never had been many Poles in those prov- 
inces; and that, after the Russian revolution, even the Paris 
Peace Conference considered handing these kressy, or border- 
lands, over to the Soviets. The men of Moscow remind the 
Poles in London that during the Russo-Polish war of 1920 the 
Warsaw government was quite reconciled to the so-called “Cur- 
zon Line.” This was a line suggested at the Paris conference 
by the Conservative statesman of Britain, Lord Curzon, as a 
most equitable ethnic line between the Poles and the Soviet 
Russians. It was only the sudden defeat of the Red Army in 
front of Warsaw in the summer of 1920 that relieved Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski’s Polish government of the necessity of accept- 
ing the Curzon line. The kressy became Eastern Poland by vir- 
tue of the Russo-Polish Treaty of Riga of 1920-21. The Poles 
now claim that in 1920 the Russians offered Poland more terri- 
tory to the east which Poland refused. Consequently (say the 
Poles) Lenin called the Riga Treaty “the most friendly and 
fair political settlement.” 

In mid-September 1939, after Hitler had crushed Western 
and Central Poland, Josef Stalin sent his Red divisions into 
Eastern Poland. The official reason was that Poland had ceased 
to exist as a state, and that the people of her eastern provinces 
—all the Belo-Russians, Ukrainians, Ruthenians, Jews, and 
even the Polish minority—needed Russia’s protection. Un- 
officially, the Kremlin wished to undo what it had long consid- 
ered as the wrongs of the Riga Treaty of 1920-21. When the 
Russian troops coming from the east met the German troops 
streaming from the west, a demarcation line was established, 
mainly along the Bug River. This frontier, interestingly enough, 
more or less coincided with the line once proposed by Lord 
Curzon. 


The Nazis kept to their side of the line until June 1941 when 
they struck at Russia. Eastern Poland was engulfed by the 
Reichswehr’s avalanche of steel and fire. Shortly afterward, 
the late General Wladyslaw Sikorski, premier and commander- 
in-chief of the Poles in exile, was invited by Stalin to come to 
Moscow for friendly talks. He and Stalin signed an agreement 
abrogating whatever pacts Stalin had concluded with Hitler in 
1939 concerning boundaries in Poland. ‘The idea was to let the 
question of boundaries lie in abeyance until after the victory 
of the United Nations over the Axis. 


But certain Polish exiles in London and New York accused 
Sikorski of neglecting his country’s vital interests. They said 
he should have demanded from Stalin a clear promise of re- 
storing Poland’s borders as they stood before the two invasions 
of 1939. They pressed upon the General to do something about 
it. Moscow resented the pressure. Grievances accumulated on 
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HERMITS 
OF 
MISERY HILL 


by Martin Sheridan 


With photographs by the author 


ASK METEOROLOGISTS what is the most im- 
portant weather observation post in the East. 
Their answer is Mount Washington in New 
:, Hampshire, the tallest peak in Northeastern 

BP United States, where a tiny Observatory towers 
6,288 feet above sea level. Those who have 
spent the winter there call it Misery Hill. From 
early fall until June flowers bloom in the valley 
below, it is a desolate windswept peak. Bliz- 
zards are frequent and wind velocity there has 
reached 231 miles an hour, which is the highest 
speed on record. Heavy fog blankets the moun- 
tain fifty-three per cent of the time; snow has 
fallen on the summit every month of the year 
for the last four years ; the lowest recorded 
temperature was fifty-six degrees below zero, the 
highest seventy-three degrees above. 

Only hardy, idealistic young men sincerely 
devoted to science are capable of enduring the 
intolerable loneliness and the terrible weather. 
Just now there are four of them—Victor Clark, 
_ Manton Spear, Raymond Faulkner, and Kenneth 
- Gould. Last year. there were four different men 

and next year a new, group;‘will take the place 

_of those who are now “enduring the rigors of the 
mountain peak. One man has made an uninter- 
rupted stay at the observatory for five months, 
_but for such a long sojourn all other observers 
_have had to take frequent vacations. All of the 
hermits who serve on Misery Hill must endure 
“equ ual hardships and this is the story of the 
on of all rather than the’heroism of a few. 

* The war has emphasized the importance of the 
waite being done by the meterologists on Mt. 
Washington, but the story of the efforts to utilize 
_ this peak for ‘scientific purposes dates back to 

1870. At that time the Hitchcock-Huntington 
‘Expedition undertook a half year period of 
bservations. One of the members froze to death. 
“ The log of J. H. Huntington gives an idea of 
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WINTER ON MT. WASHINGTON 


There are times in the dead of winter when the Tip Top House on the summit of 
Mt. Washington is completely covered by thick layers of snow and frost. 


TOWARD THE OBSERVATORY 


At the top of this staircase stands the Observatory, the most important weather 
station in the East, 6,288 feet above sea level. 


the difficulties encountered: “The wind 
roars terribly. So deafeningly that we 
are obliged to shout our utmost to make 
ourselves heard. The temperature has 
never been higher in the room here than 
thirty-five degrees. We have stoves at 
red heat. The thermometer hangs pre- 
cisely five feet from one of the stoves. 
Ten feet from it, at the floor the tempera- 
ture is twelve degrees. We expect to 
have the building come down about our 
heads at any moment and are prepared to 
make an effort for our lives, having put 
hard tack in our pockets, and armed 
with axe and saw, ready in case we find 
it necessary to cut our way out, getting 
also some of our thickest blankets for 
use and preparing with considerable ex- 
citement for any emergency.” 

Today observers sleep beneath electric 
blankets in what is doubtless the most 
sturdy house in the world. Nonetheless 
a pan of water beside the bed freezes 
quickly. Rugged nine-by-ten railroad 
ties, securely mortised, constitute the 
double-story frame, twenty-two by forty- 
four feet. Ten four-foot bolts connect 
the foundation to solid rock and blocks of 
cement. The roof is trussed, braced and 
chained heavily. The walls con- 
sist of two layers of boards, 
paper and shingles, a layer of 
seawood quilts, and another of 
celotex. There’s a soft-coal fur- 
nace for hot air heat, double- 
paned plate glass windows like 
those in air-conditioned railway 
cars. But these precautions are 
not entirely adequate. 

During at least two out of 
every three days, the wind sur- 
passes a velocity greater than 
seventy-five miles an hour— 
hurricane force. The building 
shakes, groans and rattles. Chairs 
slide about and dishes fall 
from their racks. Thick rime 
forms on the interior of win- 
dows and terrific drafts fan the 
furnace. During a particularly 


lusty gust the furnace door blows open, 
flames leap out, and hodfuls of red hot 
ashes land on the cellar oor. Thus far 
the Observatory hasn't blown away, 
despite the total annual wind velocity it 
has withstood. If it does blow away it 
will certainly take part of the mountain 
with it. 

The present Observatory was estab- 
lished twelve years ago at the request of 
the second International Polar Commis- 
sion to secure scientific observations at 
significant northern points. Joseph Dodge 
and Robert S. Monahan supervised the 
construction. Everyone was enthusias- 
tic. Besides Dodge and Monahan, there 
were Salvatore Pagliuca, an experienced 
mountain climber and former chief of the 
Yankee Network Weather Service, and 
Alexander McKenzie. Al Sise, then an 
outstanding radio “ham” in Boston, was 
to watch for their radioed weather 


reports. 

Col. Henry N. Teague, of the Mt. 
Washington Cog Railway Company of- 
fered the free use of the old stagecoach 
office at the summit; the Blue Hill 
Observatory and the U. S. Weather 
Bureau loaned special instruments, and 


MEASURING THE SNOW 


Part of the work of the weather observers on Mt. 
Washington is the daily reading of the weather 
gauges placed on the summit. 
cold weather the observers wear the hood, goggles 


During particularly 


and leather mask shown at the left. 


interested firms supplied food, winter 
clothing and fuel. 

That first winter of 1931 the men 
worked in the small one-room building 
heated by an old-fashioned wood stove, 
sleeping in an unheated bunkroom on the 
second floor. A newsreel photographer 
who spent a night with them later told 
his office, “It was twenty below outside 
and twenty below inside.” Joe Dodge 
read their mail over the radio circuit to 
Pinkham Notch and sent replies by the 
same method. 

The day before Christmas, Monahan 
and McKenzie skied down to the valley 
to buy gifts and a turkey. A stiff north- 
easter broke aiter their departure and 
the mercury dropped to five below zero. 
By sundown they had not returned. Pag- 
liuca grew worried, and got in touch with 
Joe Dodge by radio. “No word of them,” 
he said. 

So  Pagliuca donned his warmest 
clothes, in which he tucked chemical heat 
pads. He swung a rope coil over his 
shoulder and set out, a revolver in his 
belt. On his feet he wore extra-long 
crampons, special auxiliary creepers with 
spikes. 


Card playing helps to pass the time for the four 
hermits who spend the winter at the Observa- 
tory. 


There was no visibility and the twenty- 
four-inch snowfall had drifted badly. 
When he took a step, the wind erased 
his tracks, making it impossible to find 
his own way back, should he lose his way. 
At last, halfway along Bald Stretch, Pag- 
liuca fired his revolver, in desperation. 
There was a reply, but the snow and 
wind muffled it. Then, searching the 
area slowly, he found Monahan and Mc- 
Kenzie. Groggy from exhaustion, they 
had stumbled about in circles for hours. 


Shoes with a variety of 
crampons are used on the 
snow and ice of Mt. Wash- 


He rescued them, but there was no news- 
paper account of it the next day. 

Fate and the zeal of Americans for 
outdoor sports placed another burden on 
the young shoulders of the hermits of 


Misery Hill. Overnight, skiing became 
popular and grew to be a $35,000,000 a 
year business in New Hampshire alone. 
Automatically the lonely men in the Ob- 
servatory were forced to act like the St. 
Bernard monks and respond to calls for 
aid by foolhardy skiers or ill-fated moun- 
tain climbers swallowed up by the treach- 
erous slopes of Washington. 

During the first winter when Misery 
Hill became the Everest of hopeful 
skiers, a Wesleyan University skier and 
a friend reached the Observatory toward 
dusk—as a ninety-mile gale leaped out 
of the clouds. They warmed themselves, 
chatted over tea with the hermits, and 
insisted on leaving for the valley against 
the advice of the weathermen. 

Three hours later the operator at the 
halfway house radioed: “Wesleyan man 
here. Bad shape. No sign companion. 
Start search?” 

A squeeze play rescue was on. The 
weathermen started down the trail and 
the radioman up it. 

The log tells the tragic drama: 

“The blackness was gusty and fiend- 
ishly cold. The rime formed on our eye- 
brows, eyelids and exposed hair.” 

The eyes of the searchers watered, and 
the tears froze on their cheeks. The 
wind had a choking effect, making 
breathing almost impossible even for the 
hermits. At length, after a long search, 
the flash light revealed what they were 
seeking. In a drift not two hundred 
yards from the Observatory, they saw the 
tip of a ski pole. They fought their way 
to the spot and found a pack nearby. A 


Regular radio reports of the weather from Mt. 
Washington are invaluable at Eastern airports. 


little way off, a lone observer shouted. 
His voice shook, and the others followed 
with dread the trail of blood that led 
over jagged rocks to a precipice. At 
the foot they found their man wedged 
in a crevice of ice and granite, his ski- 
boots sticking grotesquely above the drift- 
ing snow. Still alive, he was wrapped 
in blankets, lashed to a toboggan and 
rushed to the warmth of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, but a few minutes before 
they reached it he died. 

To date the toll of dead is twenty- 
eight, including skiers, mountain climbers 
and observers themselves. The toll is 
sure to mount as long as hermits risk the 
anger of the gods of wind and snow 
and high altitude. 

Why is the weather at Misery Hill the 
world’s worst? Authorities differ. But 
if there is a divergence of opinion as to 
what makes Misery Hill a hell on earth, 
none exists on the matter of the summit’s 
value in recording weather data. Lashed 
by storms advancing eastward from the 
Great Lakes and northward from the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is also struck by most 
coastal and Newfoundland low pressure 
systems. In the order named, wind 
direction, velocity, temperature, precipi- 
tation and 5,000 foot barometric pressure 
found on Mt. Washington determine in 
large measure the air structure and 
weather that will reign in various sections 
in a short time. Top-ranking meterolo- 
gists at such points as the Boston Fore- 
cast Center and La Guardia Field will 
drop everything in the middle of prepar- 
ing reports to check the Mt. Washington 
reports as they are tapped out on the 
teletype. 

A hermit’s day begins at 6:30 a.M., 
when he dresses on the double in below 
freezing air. He dons heavy boots with 
thick metal cleats, a woolen _ shirt, 
sweater, parka and windproof ski gloves. 

Halt a mile from his eerie lie three 
rain and snow gauges, on the north, west 
and south sides of the summit. These 

(Continued on page 31) 


LONG LIVE 
THE LILY 
OF FRANCE 


by Lucy Embury 


WARS ALWAYS BRING new medals, tangible tokens for men’s 
acts of valor and devotion. It so happens that my architect brother, 
Aymar Embury II, who served as a captain in the Fortieth Engineers 
during World War I, designed two of that crop. The Distinguished 
Service Medal, which is awarded for exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice in a duty of great responsibility, was his conception alone. André 
Smith, the artist, of the same regiment, was co-designer of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross given for extraordinary heroism against the 
enemy. Both of these medals belong to the year 1918, when they 
were authorized. 

Perhaps because of this personal tie-up I follow the development of 
military insignia more closely than I otherwise would, being by 
nature a devotee of the peaceable arts rather than the martial. A 
few days ago I noticed the appearance of another newcomer in the 
field of U. S. Army decorations—an award for airmen. This prize- 
winning design by Private Walker Hancock of the Medical Corps 
received $1,500 from our War Department. Even in the pale photo- 
graphic half-tone it looks to be a bold and handsome composition—an 
eagle grasping zig-zag lightning against a.compass rose, hung from a 
fleur-de-lis. It startled and delighted me to find this old French 
flower a part of our most recent American design. However, this is 
not the first occasion when King Louis’ emblem has appeared upon 
the insignia of Uncle Sam’s forces, as you shall see, if you pursue its 


From 1405 to 1603 the royal arms of 
British kings bore three lioncels and 


three fleurs-de-lis grouped. This drawing 
made in 1550 shows Henry VI in full 
panoply. 


¢ 
Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of Canada, 
planted the royal flag of France there in 
1534. The original of this portrait hangs 
in the Town Hall at St. Malo. 


N.Y. Public Library 
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Ses 
i Metropolitan Museum ¢ 
Made in 1608 at a cost of nearly £450 this suit of 
armour belonged to Henry, Prince of Wales. It is orna- 
mented in gilt with the English rose, the French lily 

and the Scotch thistle. 


All through the age of chivalry the 
fleur-de-lis was the favorite emblem 
of knights as may be seen on the 
flowing mantle of this jouster’s steed. 


history which I have set down in brief. 
The “lily of France” is (as every plant- 
lover knows) not a lily at all but an iris, 
by the French long ago prettily christened 
fleur-de-lis. This melodious name is not 
just an accident of euphony; it dates 
back to 1137 A.D. when young King 
Louis VII, the Crusader, adopted the 
_ flower as his permanent device. For 
generations, loyal Franks had been pre- 
senting an iris plucked from some stream- 
side to their lord on his coronation day 
as a badge of sovereignty. It was nat- 
ural to perpetuate time-honored custom 
by blazoning this bloom upon the royal 
shield, so Louis le Jeune set court ar- 
morers, embroiderers and goldsmiths to 
work. Thenceforward, people called it 
“flower of Louis,” “fleur de Loys” in 
medieval spelling, since variously ren- 
dered as fleur-de-lys, fleur-de-lis, or the 
flower-de-luce besung by Longfellow. 

As a matter of fact, sovereigns and 
flowers have been immemorially linked in 
many parts of the world. So have eagles 
and emperors. Indeed, everything beauti- 
ful, lofty, or rare, primitive peoples in- 
stinctively offered to their ruler, who was 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This stained glass window was designed by 
the famous painter, Ingres. It represents St. 
Louis the Crusader, who died of the plague 
at Tunis in 1270. He wears the traditional 
lily robe. 


. varieties are 


the strongest and presumably the wisest 
man among them. Thus, very early, 
lean-hipped Egyptians waded along the 
Nile picking lilies for the Pharaoh— 
graceful, long-stemmed lotuses which they 
tied to the columns of his palace. By 
and by, potters commenced to paint the 
Pharoah’s flower on vases and stone- 
cutters to carve it on the forehead of the 
Sphinx. Their tools were simple, their 
minds uncluttered by precedent, all un- 
consciously they “stylized”, oftentimes 
depicting the lotus sideview with its petals 
reduced to three. These petals stood for 
exalted things, signified wisdom, valor 
and faith. 

Arts and the fashion of emblems spread 
during the course of centuries. Golden 
scepters of Babylon flared into symbolic 
bloom. Triple-petalled emblems travy- 
eled from Nineveh to Greece, Etruria to 
Gaul, till at last the “lily of the Nile” 
was succeeded by the “lily of France.” 

Gallic soldiers had never seen Phar- 
aoh’s lotus (a water-lily really), but as 
they tramped and fought and went cru- 
sading out to Palestine, they grew fa- 
miliar with the lordly flag-flowers that 
flourish around the Mediterranean. And 
stay-at-home tillers of the soil found such 
plants useful to anchor tight-the thatch 
which topped their huts. Even today 
iris enlivens roofs in southern France. 
Incidentally, this selfsame “thatch iris” 
was brought across the Atlantic and set- 
tled itself a hundred years ago in Amer- 
ican gardens. Gallic kings, of course, 
marching with their armies, must have 
noticed the regal bloom along the edge 
of hill rivers and lowland ponds, for its 
many and _ widespread. 
Louis VII and his son, Philip: IJ, both 
Crusaders, probably saw it very often. 
At any rate, this Louis deemed it worthy 
to set upon a shield. So artisans got to 
work, as aforesaid. 

Naturally enough, since crafts had 


been taught to them by Italy and in the 
course of centuries tools had altered 
little, they followed tradition in their 
rendering of the flower. Thus it came 
about that, after hundreds of miles of 
travel and hundreds of years of time, 
Egypt’s ancient symbol entered the her- 
aldry of France. Its shape was a bit ~ 
changed, to be sure; and when these 
northerners looked at it, they thought not 
of the Nile lotus but of their own river- 
bank blooms. However, the stiff, simple 
flower still signified sovereignty, symbol- 
ized prowess, sagacity and belief. In 1179, 
when Louis le Jeune had Philip his son 
crowned as co-king, he commanded that 
the fourteen-year-old boy be dressed in 
an azure dalmatic, and shoes to match, 
all “sewn over with golden fleur-de- 
Loys.” What a sight the stripling must 
have been, so superbly apparelled, stand- 
ing there amid the candle-speared shad- 
ows of Rheims! 

No wonder that the “flower-of-Louis” 
spread like wildfire everywhere, that 
lesser folk and foreign folk began to ape 
the style of French kings. Coverlets, 


‘saddles, signet-rings, bed curtains and’ 


sails of ships soon were sprigged with 
Louis’ flower. It crept into medieval 
carols as‘an emblem of the infant Prince 
of Peace and of the Virgin, his mother. 
Crosses fleur-de-lisée became popular 
for pennons of knights and stoles of 
priests. Choice Renaissance panels car- 
ried this motif, translated from antique 
altars of pagan Corinth and Elis. 
People commenced once more to read 
the classics, to refresh their spirits with 
sparkling draughts of peaceful literature 
after wars and bigotries of the Dark 
Ages. They found lovely legends about 
the flower—how Iris in her multi-colored 
veils trod a rainbow from Parnassus to 
earth, bearing in her hand this gift of 
gods to men. Such legends enriched the 
fleur-de-lis, gave it another name, made 


As this drawing from an old 
manuscript in the British 
Museum shows, English 
ships of war in the fifteenth 
century flew flags decorated: 
with the lilies of France. 


N. Y. Public Library 


it more interesting than it ever was. 

Soon it swept across the Channel, 
captured English gardens, poets and 
lords. Indeed, Edward III, in 1340, 
quartered it upon his coat-of-arms in 
token of victory over the French 
after destroying their fleet off Sluys; 
and there, despite repeated protest, 
for five centuries it stayed. Not 
till 1801 did Louis’ flower finally fall 
out of John Bull’s lapel! Poor blun- 
dering George III lost his American 
colonies and his French quartering 
almost simultaneously. Meantime, all 
through the Age of Chivalry the 
shield-of many a British knight bore 
a treasure of fleurs-de-lis, as did also 
the shield of hapless Mary, Queen of 
Scots. In fact, throughout the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the emblem 
was so frequently used as to be num- 
bered among the “ordinaries” of armory. 
It flourished, the actual flower did, in 
English gardens too, introduced from far 
places. That great Tudor, Queen Eliz- 
abeth, liked to watch ‘“double-bleu”, 
“milk-white”’, and “Turkie” irises unfold 
their stately bloom above her hardy bor- 
der; and Milton’s fancy spun a picture 
of the bright mosaic they made along the 
paths of Paradise. 

Nor was the ocean any barrier to the 
emblem’s triumphant progress! As early 
as 1524 the fleur-de-lis was flying in 
what we now call the port of New 
York, flying at the masthead of the 
Dauphine, the first European ship to 
lie at anchor near the Narrows, as 
far as we now know. She was cap- 
tained by a Florentine, Giovanni da 
Verrazzano, and was owned by King 
Francois I, the first of French rulers 
to launch a navy. Ten years later, 
in the spring of 1534, Jacques Car- 
tier sailed out from Saint Malo in 
the wake of the sun. Westward he 
sailed in fair weather, dreaming of 
the Cathay he would discover; for 
the one dream of all early mariners 
was of some swift passage to the rich 
and mysterious East. Instead he dis- 
covered the St. Lawrence! On a 
summer’s day he planted a cross, 
claimed Canada for France, and 
above Cape Gaspé the golden lilies 
flew on a banner bluer than St. 
Lawrence’s gulf. “Canada”, by the 
way, was a word picked up from the 
Indians. To Huron-Iroquois tribes 
it meant simply “‘village”, but the 
French applied the term to this whole 
new country, not understanding the 
word’s real meaning. 

Farther and farther into the wil- 


This statue of Joan of Arc rep- 

resents her in her traditional 

tunic spattered with fleurs-de- 
lis. 
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The golden crown of the Stuarts was garnished with 

Oriental gems and Scottish pearls. The rim probably 

dates back to King Robert Bruce (1274-1329) but 

the brand with its cresting of crosses and fleurs-de-lis 

was added in 1539 for James V. The cap is of crim- 
son silk turned up with ermine. 


derness the fleur-de-lis penetrated, borne 
inland by gallant Champlain and per- 
sistent La Salle. For two hundred and 
twenty-nine years Louis’ flag waved over 
forests and forts of Canada, till, in 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris the land was lost 
to Britain. For forty years more it con- 
tinued to fly above nearly a million square 
miles of American soil—that vast Mis- 
sissippi region then known as ““Louisi- 
ana” and, after purchase by the United 
States in 1803, supplying the nucleus of 
thirteen states: Kansas and Arkansas, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Colorado, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Montana, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, the two Dakotas, and the pres- 
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ent-day Louisiana, of course. Re 
membering how intrepid French pio- 
neers carved a way through danger, 
cleared a place for homes, every 
modern dweller in the Mid-West 
must turn a grateful eye upon the 
fleur-de-lis!| Appropriately enough, 
the most superb wild flags so far 
found in this country flourish in the 
flatlands near New Orleans, flowers 
that overtop a tall man’s head, unfold 
their glistening petals seven feet 
above ground! 

It is not solely association that 
has made the iris survive. Not every 
flower attains such long life even by 
favor of kings. It is a princely 
plant in its own right and by nature 
endowed for ornament. Quite literally 
it circles the globe. All through the 
north temperate zone varying species are 
scattered. We'd like to follow it through 
Dalmatia, Siberia, and out to the Orient, 
see how there also it has entered men’s 
worship and their arts; but just now the 
fleur-de-lis of France is our prime con- 
cern. 

We know that Charlemagne, during 
his fourteen years of valiant kingship 
(800-814 A.D.), used it on his standard, 
used gold “lilies” against a background 
of blue. Blue, a sky-color, lifts thought 
and eye to high things. It brightens 
many banners besides that of France. 
On the flag of the United States it 
symbolizes justice. Early Europe 
had no hard-and-fast rules about 
flags or coats-of-arms, so that Charle- 
magne’s device was a matter of per- 
sonal. choice rather than of prece- 
dent. True heraldry with all its 
fixations did not begin till the 
twelfth century. It was Louis le 
Jeune, we remember, who selected 
the fluer-de-lis as a constant device; 
but, though the flower stayed on it, 
the royal seal as a whole was not 
finally fixed for five hundred years. 
The single iris of Louis VII’s shield 
seemed niggardly to his grandson, 
Louis VIII, who preferred a liberal 
sprinkling of bloom, fleurs-de-lis 
lavishly “sown”; though their num- 
ber was later reduced (about 1365 
A.D.) by Charles V to three. This 
three-sprigged escutcheon was borne 
by all the Bourbon kings, rulers of 


(after the Revolution) from 1815 
to 1848. 

Oddly, during World War I, the 
flower of many kings was put to 
democratic use—a silver fleur-de-lis 
upon a black triangle being given as 
a distinguishing mark for United 
States troops stationed in the Paris 
District. 


(Continued on page 32) 


‘France from 1589 to 1792 and again - 


IN THE CAPITAL 


Save for the Oriental character of the people, the streets of Korea’s capital are not unlike those of a medium-sized American city. Japan has invested 
heavily in Keijo as the modern railroad station, street cars, telegraph posts and broad asphalt street indicate. 


KOREA VOWS REVENGE 


GENERAL JIRO MINAMI 


General Minami, the Military Governor of Korea, rules 

the country with the iron hand of the specially trained 

despot. The achievement of which General Minami is 

proudest is his ‘“‘pre-military training system’ by 

which he is trying, with dubious results, to integrate 
the Koreans with the Japanese. 


by Robert Mont 
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LIKE A BROADLY SHAPED index finger the Korean peninsula projects 
from the Manchurian mainland into the sea, pointing menacingly at Nippon’s 
main island across 135 miles of water. This luckless country of more than 
twenty-four millions with its 86,000 square miles was first on the ruthless 
Jap’s list of victims on the Asiatic mainland, the first milestone along the 
road which Japan hoped would lead to world domination. It gave the “Son 
of Heaven” his foothold on the continent and the prospect of developing it so 
as to secure a stranglehold on the Asiatic peoples. It opened for him the door 
to Manchuria and China and, if he chose, to Russia. It gave protection to his 
back door which a well aimed kick from Korea could, and maybe some day 
will, smash wide open. 

But the Japanese know very well that this ‘“‘security” which they would 
like Korea to afford them is unstable. They know that Korea, disarmed, en- 
slaved, downtrodden, is still defiant and unconquered, and still a serious 
threat to them. 

Korean history, incidentally, gives the lie to the Japanese boast that they 
never lost a war. They lost one against Korea when Hideyoshi’s hordes 
retreated from Korean soil in 1598. But they stripped the peninsula of 
everything it possessed, drove its renowned artists to Japan and into cap- 
tivity, stole and looted and left hecatombs of slaughtered Koreans behind, 
after sending 30,000 skulls home to Japan as souvenirs. However, they 


changed their methods of conquest since. What may be called the “system 


of the German axis partner” gave way to the Nipponese practise of “muscling 
in,” much more favored by and suited to the Japs’ manners and customs and 
therefore developed by their diplomats to the highest degree of perfection. 
They began their “game” with Korea toward the end of the last century, 
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using the now familiar trick of trying to “protect’’ the country 
from China, Russia, “bandits,” “reds” and other objectionable 
characters. Then, when they launched their customary sneak 
attack on Russia in 1904, the now equally well known “request” 
for the passage of troops was made upon Korea “‘to ensure the 
victory over the common enemy of Asiatic peoples.” 

That stage was followed by Japan becoming an “adviser’’ to 
the Korean Emperor and obtaining, quite inconspicuously, a 
number of privileges which consolidated her position. In 1907 
the squeeze was tightened by forcing the old emperor out and 
putting his son on the throne who thus became the first Japanese 
sponsored Quisling. Now the “noble protector,” after a few 
more purges and infiltrations (just to play quite safe), could 
calmly and confidently wipe that grin of hypocrisy off his face 
and put on his customary scowl. He did. The Korean Army 
was disbanded, the puppet emperor was forced to surrender his 
crown and country: Korea became a Japanese province on August 
29, 1910, with all the terrible consequences which that develop- 
ment entailed. If those who, prior to this present struggle, 
favored “collaboration” had studied the fate of Korea their num- 
bers would now be even smaller than they actually are. 

“But,” you will ask, “how did the Koreans take it and how 


are they reacting now? After all, a nation of more than twenty 


million people does not submit to unwanted slavery without 
batting an eye.” No, they don’t. I could tell you much about 
the things they did in the past, how they protested in vain to 
the world in 1907 and found no one to listen to them because 
most people were “isolationists” then. I could also give you 
details of the Koreans’ unarmed revolt in 1919, the only one of 
its kind, in which 50,000 defenseless men perished. However, 
I have a better suggestion to make. Let us meet the Koreans. 
Let us learn a little bit more about the way the majority of 
them live. This will make us know them better and enable us 
to understand the vital role they may yet have to play in our 
times. 

Upon landing at Fusan, on the opposite side of the Straits 
from Japan’s main Island of Honshu, you will find that Korea 
is an orderly, well organized country, that is if you forget one 
strange feature you may encounter on the way across. The 
boat that I was on had the captain’s bridge surrounded with a 
high fence made of iron bars set very close together and 
crowned with heavy barbed wire. Surprised, I asked for an 
explanation. “Chiniss Bandittss” hissed the Jap steward and 
the second officer corroborated his statement. They asserted 


TOWARD JAPAN'S NEW ASIA 


Japan has carried its almost fanatical efforts to imitate the West to extraordinary lengths in Korea’s capital, the captive metropolis of which Japan’s 
imperialists are proudest. The signs and buildings along the principal thoroughfare in Keijo are unimaginative and slavish copies of what might be 
seen in any American city. 


WORKING FOR JAPAN’S WARLORDS 


Koreans who enlist in Japan’s pre-military training battalion per- 
form much useful work for their overlords. Here young Koreans 


are building an airfield for the Japanese army. 


IN A KOREAN VILLAGE 


Korean girls wear two piece dresses which leave the mid-riff open. 
Much of the day-by-day drudgery of the home and farm falls on 
their shoulders, not the least of which is washing the white clothes. 


! 


CONVERSATION IN THE CAPITAL 


Korean women dress entirely in white, once a symbol of mourning, 
but now adopted as a permanent color for everyone because of the 


frequent deaths in large Korean families. 


that pirates used to board those ships and immediately made for 
the bridge which, therefore, had been turned into a strong point 
from which the boat could be defended. Koreans to whom I 
talked later gave me an entirely different version. Those pre- 
cautions, they asserted, are taken against Korean patriots and 
their unremitting sabotage of ships and all means of transpor- 
tation on which the Japs depend. 

When you get to Seoul, or Keijo, the country’s capital, you 
will be impressed by its modern buildings, large department 
stores, newly constructed trolley lines and asphalt streets. The 
city looks, to the casual observer, just like a medium-sized 
American provincial town. Life is flowing peaceably through 


MAKING BROOMS 


The Koreans are skilful at handicrafts which the Japanese have not 
as yet monopolized for themselves. This fellow is at work on a 


broom made of reeds and the inner barks of bamboo. 


well-regulated channels, as indeed it must under Jap rule—on 
the surface. You see crowds, many well dressed people among 
them, cheerfully making their purchases in the department stores 
and other busy shops, riding in American made automobiles, 
apparently having a good time. Koreans? No, 99.9 per cent 
of them are Japanese. My goodness, Koreans could not afford 
such things, you know. Jobs, I mean the fat ones, of course, are 
held by Japanese only. That is one of the features of the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere Policy, you understand. But you can see 
real Korean Geishas, whom they call Kisengs, many of them 
girls of rare beauty with finely modelled features and mag- 
nificent figures, carrying themselves like queens. Yes, they enter- 
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tain. Cleverly, too. Whom? Why, Jap- 
anese gentlemen, of course. For the 
Japanese overlords have to be waited 
on courteously and smilingly—or else. 

However, there is not much that can 
happen to a Korean except the loss of his 
life or the lives of his relatives, since he 
has next to nothing that he may call his 
own. With very few exceptions Koreans 
cannot obtain licenses required for the 
operation of most stores and commercial 
enterprises, simply because the Japanese 
authorities do not allow competition be- 
tween Koreans and Japanese, the latter 
having complete preference everywhere. 
So far, that is up to 1939, a few humble 
professions for which the Japanese did 
not care have still remained in the hands 
of Korean city dwellers. The ricksha 
coolies outside the luxurious Railway 
Hotel in Seoul are Koreans and so are 
the street vendors of cheap refreshments 
who push their rickety carts over the 
sidewalk. 

But the line of business which most at- 
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tracts the foreign tourist’s attention is 
Korean handicraft which the Japs have 
not as yet monopolized for themselves 
either, although they did take over the 
distribution of its products. You will 
find, and you can buy cheaply, very 
cheaply, the most beautifully finished 
blinds made of tender bamboo fibre and 
covered with graceful designs, mostly 
stylized Korean characters, and mats, 
baskets, hampers, etc., of the same ma- 
terial. You will admire finely orna- 
mented dishes, bowls and plates made of 
reeds or wood, impressive by the sheer 
simplicity of their lines. But you buy 
those things usually in either the Mitsu- 
bishi or the Matsui Department Store, 
which are, of course, Japanese, with 
here and there a sprinkling of Korean 
salesmen or a Quisling Korean man- 
ager. 

Seoul has become a modern, busy city 
under Jap rule, that is quite true. But, 
as far as the Korean people are con- 
cerned, less would have been far more. 


A NEW STORE OPENS 


The opening day for a new Mitsubishi depart- 
ment store in Keijo is celebrated with streamers, 
flags and artificial flowers. Mitsubishi is the 
most famous family of Japanese industrialists; 
they make everything from buttons to airplanes. 


All the improvements had to be and were 
made for the exclusive benefit of the in- 
vaders and with complete disregard of the 
subjected nation’s desires or require- 
ments. The Japanese built schools, all 
right. But in those schools the native 
Korean language was not only excluded 
from the curriculum but its use strictly 
prohibited, so as ‘to complete the enslave- 
ment of future generations. Seoul Uni- 
versity has seven hundred students. But 
three-fourths of those are Japanese. On 
the surface the oppressors seem to have 
succeeded, as every Korean boy and girl 
speaks fluent Japanese. But the home 
cultivates and cherishes what the school 
had to ban. The ancient language is by 
no means dead. Only, it is whispered — 


GATEWAY TO A SHINTO SHRINE 


This impressive gateway and staircase leads to 
a large Shinto shrine in Keijo. The Japanese 
have not succeeded in converting the mass of 
Koreans to Shintoism. They remain faithful to 
Confucianism as do most of the Chinese. 


instead of being spoken. An old civiliza- 
tion which beamed enlightenment to 
Japan when that country was still in the 
grip of savagery (with deep vestiges of 
that stage very much in evidence to this 
day) cannot be wiped out, it cannot die, 
This simple truism will, in the course of 
events, become increasingly clear to 
Japan, as it has already become to their 
Nazi accomplices in crime who, too, set 
out to destroy the civilization of other 
nations. 

Korea’s strong ties with China are evi- 
dent in the religious creed that links those 
two countries. The broad Korean mass- 
es have remained faithful to Confucian- 
ism, while the majority of the members 
of their socially higher classes have em- 


braced Christianity. Sensing the dangers 
of forcible methods in the realm of re- 
ligion, the Japanese have soft-pedalled 
their attempts at conversion of Koreans 
to Shintoism. Instead, they returned to 
their favorite “‘muscling in’? methods by 
erecting Shinto Shrines everywhere and 
having food and alms distributed through 
the Shinto priests. In some places they 
even built combination temples in which 
Buddhist, Confucianist and  Shintoist 
symbols are incorporated. However, 
Christians were never accorded similiarly 
considerate treatment, and at the peak of 
the unarmed revolt of 1919 they were 
the ones who suffered most under the 
cruel reprisals, 

How little success Japan’s incessant at- 
tempts at conversion of Koreans to their 
way of thinking and acting have met is 
shown by the fact that the Nipponese 
have to this day refrained from con- 
scripting Korean youths for the Japanese 
armed forces.. They tried it once but 
gave it up when Koreans drafted into 


the Army killed their Jap officers and 
deserted. However, unwilling to do en- 
tirely without the substantial contingent 
of men which Korea could furnish, the 
Jap Governor General and General of 
the Imperial Army Jiro Minami devised 
a novel program. “Which of your ac- 
complishments in Korea are you proud- 
est of ?” General Minami was asked dur- 
ing one of his press conferences. He re- 
plied almost instantly after the interpreter 
had completed the question. “The pre- 
military training system.” Minami is 
widely known and hailed in Japan as one 
of Nippon’s most ruthless and therefore, 
so they think, ablest governors. But, 
though he rules Korea with an iron hand 
and does not refrain from wholesale mur- 
der when it serves his ends, his favorite 
idea is the assimilation of Koreans to 
Japanese ways of living. 

I saw those young men who serve in 
Minami’s pre-military training battalions. 
They are all volunteers and upstand- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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LA GRANGE TERRACE IN NEW YORK 


La Grange Terrace, built in 1830 in New York City, was long admired as one of the 
most beautiful buildings in the city. 


BUILDERS OF 


YOUNG AMERICA 


by James F. Schindler 
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ON APRIL 30, 1789 fifty-seven year old General 
George Washington became the first President of the 
United States of America. On his triumphant tour 
of the new republic the Roman eagle, now the 
American bald eagle, symbolized the new nation’s 
power and strength. The spread eagle traced on white- 
washed and starched window panes, with a lighted 
candle placed behind it, was everywhere to be seen in 
homes and buildings, as a manifestation of the people’s 
love for the first President. Every one thrilled to the 
slogan: ‘““The American eagle—may it never lose its 
weight in the scale of nations nor drop from its talons 
the motto of Liberty or Death.” 

Three years before Washingion became President, 
the ship, The Grand Turk, returned from its’ first 
voyage to the Orient. This voyage heralded the golden 
days of New England’s proud sailing vessels, the 
greatest era of sailing ships she was ever to know. 
Thereafter ships sailed out of Boston, Newburyport, 
Salem and Plymouth to all parts of the world, leaving 
on voyages for one year, two years and sometimes 
three. Yankee captains made tremendous profits on 
their voyages. These captains, young and old, and 


_their crews, also had the opportunities to visit the cities 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art 


FASHIONS IN THE YOUNG REPUBLIC 


These costumes were worn in 1828 by fashionable New Yorkers, The man wears a wedding 
costume; the woman, a rose satin dinner dress. 


second Bank of the United States in Philadelphia, 
t in 1818, was one of the earliest examples of 
ek-Revival architecture in this country. Nicholas 
jle, the great financier who became president of the 
ted States Bank in 1836, was the first American 
lally to see the buildings of ancient Greece and his 
lusiasm was influential in arousing interest in classic 
architecture. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


U. S. Army Photograph 


THE TEMPLE OF PAESTUM 


American soldiers in Italy are campaigning near historic buildings that gave inspira- 
tion to our architects in the early days of our republic. The temple of Paestum 
south of Naples was built by Archaen Greek settlers about 600 B.C. 
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of Europe and Asia. They were particu- 
larly impressed by the glories of the old 
Roman republic from which the founders 
of our own young nation had drawn 
inspiration. Books on Roman history, 
its great men, its art and architecture, 
were exceedingly popular at the time. In 
fact, interest in things Roman had de- 
veloped so extensively that even servants 
could readily quote with ease many Latin 
proverbs. 

When our American soldiers recently 
hit the beach heads of Sicily and Naples 
and started to move north they passed 
such ancient cities as Paestum, Hercu- 
laneum and’ Pompeii, which are typical of 
the cities that gave inspiration to Ameri- 
ca’s first three important architects, 
Samuel McIntire, Asher Benjamin and 
Charles Bulfinch. They were gifted de- 
signers and they showed special skill in 
adapting the copper plate measured 
drawings of the old Roman buildings to 
the creations of new styles in American 
architecture. 

These architects were influenced by the 
Adams Brothers in London, who had 
made use of the old Roman designs and 
who had published books in which their 
works -was reproduced. McIntire was 
greatly impressed by the beauty of the 
creations of the Adams brothers and he 
realized their slender columns and deli- 
cately detailed ornamentation offered 


As commerce moved westward along the Erie Canal 
many fine Greek-Revival homes were built in western 
New York. Later buildings in the same style appeared 
in most of the cities and towns as far west as the 
Mississippi River. The Greek name Syracuse, the city 
where this house stands, is itself an indication of 
America’s enthusiasm for Greek classical culture. 
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something strikingiy unusual to work 
with. But the Adams brothers’ designs 
were executed in stone; McIntire had to 
work in the native wood of America and 
in doing this he was brilliantly successful 
as many of the famous homes of old 
Salem demonstrate. In the work of this 
master woodcarver many symbols of the 
Roman republic are found such as urns, 
the sheafs of wheat, the wreath of glory 
and the eagle. 

Asher Benjamin was known for his 
publication of plates of drawings show- 
ing details and designs in what are 
called the Federal and the Greek-Revival 
styles of architecture, the most popular 
work being The American Builders Com- 
pamon. It helped hundreds of house 
builders to construct homes in this new 
style that have now become priceless 
examples of those periods. Humble 
housewrights like Ephriam Russ _ in 
Rensselaerville, New York, found the 
book a Godsend and with its thelp he 
showed great skill in adapting the trend 
toward the classical to traditional New 
England architecture. 

Charles Bulfinch of Boston was not to 
be outdone by his two contemporaries for 
he too was an enthusiastic exponent of 
the Adams brothers. Bulfinch was born 
in Boston. After attending Harvard 
College he spent several years in study 
abroad, measuring and sketching the old 
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The Connecticut State House with its dignified Doric columns was 


world architecture. He opened up an — 


office in Boston and became one of the 
great leaders in the new profession of 
architecture. Schools, libraries and pub- 
lice buildings, as well as his handsome 
homes built in the Federal and classical 
styles, are among the finest architectural 
possessions of this country and their 
influence has been a vital one. 

In the interiors and for the furnish- 
ings of the houses in the new style these 
architects used the old Roman ornamen- 
tation on the finely designed fireplace 
mantels, the elaborate cornices around the 
rooms, as’ well as on the walls covered 
with wood paneling or scenic wallpaper 
depicting subjects like “The Bay of 
Naples” made by Dufour of Paris. 
Whale oil lamps and other household 
devices were made with ornaments copied 
directly from examples in Italy. These 
architects developed the first Federal 
style in American architecture and are 
responsible for bringing it to a most 
fruitful development. 

Continued evidence of this influence 
of the days of the old Roman republic 
is the design of our present 1943 ten cent 
piece, for on one side will be found the 
fasces, or bundle of rods with a project- 
ing ax blade, that was carried by the 
lictor before Roman magistrates as a 
badge of authority, and to the right of 
this symbol on the dime, is the motto 
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THE BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Benjamin Latrobe, one of the finest early American architects, 
made this drawing for the Bank of Pennsylvania which was built 
in 1800. / 
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YALE COLLEGE AND THE STATE HOUSE 


completed in 1827. 
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FE Pluribus Unwm—One from Many. 

In Greece our soldiers will become 
acquainted with another land for which 
America has long felt deep sympathy. 
The famous Antiquities of Athens, pub- 
lished in London in 1762, furnished pre- 
cise information as to Greek forms. and 
thrilled American builders. When Greece 
fought for her independence in 1824 
America’s enthusiasm for that. country 
increased. The tragic death of Lord 
Byron at Missolonghi heightened this 
feeling and the Greek struggle for liberty 
was celebrated in poems, books, news- 
papers and periodicals. But the most 
impressive manifestation of America’s 


enthusiasm for the Greek genius and the 
Greek cause was the adaptation of 
Athenian architectural styles to American 
buildings of all kinds both in wood and 
stone. This was the Greek-Revival period 
in our architecture and among its numer- 
ous examples are such surprisingly dis- 
similar structures as Latrobe’s Bank built 
in Philadelphia in 1800 and the Crystal 
Palace Saloon built in Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, in 1878. 

To know the Greek-Revival period in 
America one must know its geographical 
development which followed the rivers 
and highways along which the pioneers 

(Continued on page 31) 
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STRAWBERRY MANSION 


In their interiors Greek-Revival designers 
for ‘fan association of all the elegancies 
tique forms .and ornaments with all the 
sites of modern customs and habits. . . ¢ 
of ennobling, through means of their sha 
their accessories, things so humble in thei 
purpose and destination as a table and a 
a footstool and a screen.’ This is the 
room in Philadelphia’s Strawberry M. 


Metropolitan Museum « 

Beautiful engravings of this kind fille 

architectural books published during the ¢ 

Revival period. This is from Minard La 

The Beauties of Modern Architecture 
lished in 1856, 


Greek motifs were used on numerous 
churches. Ephraim Russ in 1843 de- 
signed this church of wood but the 
steeple gives it a dignity ordinarily 
found only in churches built of stone. 
The use of wood for monumental ef- 
fects was one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the Greek-Revival period. 
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THE GLYPTODONT 


South America was a completely isolated continent for 
almost sixty million years before it was joined to North 
America by the isthmus of Panama. During this period a 
number of creatures developed that were peculiar to that 
country. Among them was the glyptodont, a veritable walk- 
ing citadel practically invulnerable to attack. This extinct 
member of the armadillo family attained an over-all length 
of more than ten feet. Its whole body was protected by a 
solid shell of armor into which it could withdraw at the 


THE CITADEL 


THAT WALKED 
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Pictures by John Conrad Hansen, 
courtesy the Chicago Museum of Natural History 


approach of an enemy. The tail was a club-like tube cov- 
ered with blunt spikes which could be swung from side to 
side with disastrous results to any creature foolhardy enough 
to venture within reach of it. Glyptodonts were peaceful 
creatures subsisting entirely on a vegetarian diet. In these 
pictures based on scientific data John Conrad Hansen shows 
a glyptodont feeding in the Tarija Valley of Bolivia about — 
500,000 years ago. He also shows what happened when a 

saber tooth tiger thought he had found an easy victim. 


peacefully a saber tooth tiger eyes him 


easy victim. 


As the tiger draws near and prowls about him the glyptodont brings the 
edge of his shell to the ground and draws in his head presenting only the 


casque to the front. 


le the tiger unwarily seeks a point for attack the glyptodont sud- 


denly swings his mighty tail. 
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- The blow is a mortal one and the glyptodont calmly resumes his meal. ~ 


Such silly creatures as saber-tooth should know their place. 


Paved further and further into the 


wilderness. Only a few years ee 
ous to the Louisiana purchase ' 
1804 the greatest part of America was 
a vast region unknown to most 
Americans who little suspected how 
important it would be in the future. 
Then it held only a few enterprising 
settlements inhabited by pioneers who 
were obliged to keep their trusty flint- 
locks within arm’s reach to protect 
themselves. But in a few short 
years homesteaders were penetrating 
the. wilderness in peace; -woodsmen 
weré cutting paths with axes through 
the dense American forests for the 
new turnpikes; and on these rutted 
pikes covered with dust in summer 
and deep with mudholes in rainy sea- 
sons were seen the big Pennsylvania 
freight wagons with their broad 
rimmed wheels and six horse hitch. 
The stage coach, the swiftest trans- 
portation of the time, drovers with 
cattle and settlers in covered wagons 
were pushing on to the territory be- 
yond the great western gateway. Even 
in later years and long after the 
completion of the Erie Canal roads 
were so bad that a desperate need for 
better communication was felt every- 
where in the nation. The inaugura- 
tion of president Washington was set 
for four months after his. election in 
order to be sure he would reach the 
capital. 

When work on the Erie Canal 
started in 1817 people did not foresee 
the far-reaching results the completion 
of the canal in 1825 would have on 
the development of the young republic. 
This narrow ditch, forty feet wide 
and four feet deep, using thirty ton 
boats, was destined to become a mar- 
vel of inland transportation and chal- 
lenge the commercial supremacy of 
such great cities as Boston and Phila- 
delphia which were then growing so 
rapidly. The Erie became the victori- 
ous competitor in inland and foreign 
trade, especially with the growing 
possibilities of New York harbor. 
Buffalo could be reached from New: 


York City in ten days instead of six ” 
weeks and a ton of wheat shipped on ~ 


the Erie from Buffalo cost only 


_ twelve dollars instead of a hundred. 


The West and Midwest were 
ing to the spirit of the new nation 
and America was accepting it with 
the greatest. peace time migration the 
world has ever known. 

Elegantly published books - like 
Minard Lafever’s The Beauties of 
Modern Architecture with its hand- 
some plates of Neo-Greek style dwell- 
ings and other books of plates of 
homes in this style were carried West 
by builders and carpenters. These 

“gave inspiration to those who 
erected the homes and public build- 


- ings that were built in the prosperous 


towns and villages along the Erie and 
in many other parts of the West. 
Since the temple-like houses, 
churches and government buildings 
were being built in almost every state 
east of the Mississippi it was not un- 


~ natural that cities and towns should 


bear such names as Troy, Utica, Pal- 
myra, Homer, Athens, Corinth, Pom- 
pey, Milan, Lebanon, Cincinnati, 
Cicero, Rome and Ypsilanti. 

Many men in the armed forces sta- 
tioned in Greece will have the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the perfection of 
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‘BUILDERS OF YOUNG ; AMERICA. 
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Greek areniacare especially the 
Parthenon, the most perfectly de- 
signed building ever created by man. 
The significant feature of many Greek 
temples is the ingenious use of line so 
that the shape of buildings will not 
be distorted by optical illusion. To 
the spectator the base or platform of 
the Parthenon appears to be just as 
straight as a line sighted from a sur- 
veyor’s level. Actually, the base of 
platform has been crowned, or given 
a slight convexity, to overcome the 
illusion of a sagging line. This is 
known as the principle of entasis. It 
is particularly important in the shafts 
of columns which are given a convex 
curve in order to prevent the appear- 
ance of hollowness or weakness. How 
the Greeks achieved the linear per- 
fection of their temples remains a 
mystery to this day. 


The house builders and the few 
practising architects in the. West 
when the Greek-Reyival style got well 
under way were. well fortified with 
authentic published material. Many 
of the optical illusions used in the 
Greek structures were never carried 
out in residence work, but in the 
tapering of the great wood columns 
in the Doric or Ionic orders on larger 
buildings the geometrical principles of 
entasis were followed. A _ crafts- 
man could work from an architect’s 
design or one of the book plates and 
turn out as perfect. a wooden Ionic 
cap with its graceful volutes as any 
artisan in the golden era of Greece. 
But today it would be difficult to find 
craftsmen who could create the excel- 
lent millwork ‘that produced these 
famous old houses with gable ends 
turned to face the street and featuring 
the elaborate two story Greek columns 
roofed with a moulded pediment or 
gable. 


style lasted well past the 1850’s into 
the Victorian era. The Erie Canal, 
which contributed to the success of 
bringing the Greek Revival to the 


“~ West, was still in use in the early 


years of the twentieth century and 
many can recall the slow moving 
teams on the towpaths of the canal, 


. dragging boats between Buffalo and 


Cohoes. 


Many of these beautiful Greek-Re- 
vival houses, churches and public 
buildings are still standing in many 


“cities of America from the deep South 


to New. England and even in the Far 
West. Some of them, to be sure, have 
been cruelly mutilated, particularly in 
the more congested cities, but those 
that remain unspoiled are a source of 
perpetual delight. And what a sharp 
contrast the purity and dignity of the 
Greek tradition is to the architecture 
of the Gilded Age that followed the 
Civil War—to those Victorian man- 
sions with their gaudy ornamentation 
and their hideously over crowded liv- 
ing rooms, those equally atrocious 
hotels and public buildings so expres- 
sive of the vulgarity of the “robber 
barons” of the period. Thanks to the 
work of brilliant and original archi- 
tects during the last two generations 
America is beginning to create new 
styles that are at once beautiful, 
original and in harmony with the 
spirit of the twentieth century. 
* * * 


The popularity of the Greek-Revival 


THE JAPANESE INCA OF PERU 


(Continued from page 9) 


are eager to discover and follow a 
new Inca no matter where he may 
come from. Often enough in years 
past, the Andean Indians have been 
stirred up by so-called “Last Incas’— 
men whose ancestry was that of the 
noble caste, and many bloody upris- 
ings had to be suppressed by the 
Peruvian army. 

From the Japanese colonies and 
agents rumors flowed steadily into the 
hearts of the Andean people, the im- 
poverished proletariat of farmers and 
shepherds, who for four hundred 
years now have tried to forget the 
splendor of their forefathers in a 
continuous stupor of chicha and coca. 
And in the thousands of Japanese 
barber shops, as the mestizo patrons 
had their cheeks shaved, a historical 
lecture was freely administered. 

But the supposed Japanese origin 
of Manco Capac and the sympathetic 
support of the Indian masses are not 
the ‘only reasons why the Mikado 
considers Peru so important. Peru’s 
geographical position within a thou- 
sand miles of the Panama Canal 
makes it the ideal military outpost 
for any projected aggression against 
the South American continent from 
the Pacific side. 

That Japan was to count on a Ger- 
man pincer moyement from the At- 
lantic side is clearly indicated by the 
well-known activities of the latter 
nation’s fifth columnists. Haushofer’s 
Geopolitical Institute had prepared 
blueprints for concerted action; Hit- 
ler’s famous map of the New Order 
shows convincingly that the Japanese 
efforts were all within his own master 
plan, for his noforious dividing line 
is identical with the chain of Japanese 
colonies throughout the continent. 

Pearl Harbor has taught us that 
the absence in these colonies of 
weapons and airfields was no guaran- 
tee-of Japan’s innocence. The author 
of this article was called an “alarm- 
ist” when in 1936 he first photo- 
graphed and reported on the line of 
settlements and pointed out their 
strategic importance. He was also 
laughed at as a journalistic sensation- 
alist when years later he saw and 
reported German and Japanese activi- 
ties around the Panama Canal. In 
Costa Rica for instance, he met some 
Japanese agents whom he had seen 
and spoken with years ago in the 
Peruvian coastal colonies. It seems 
that some of these colonies had been 


a sort of academy for training agents 
in the Spanish language and essential 
behavior before they were sent all 
over the Latin Americas. 

Manco Capac and with him the 
masterful colonizing schemers have not 
been able to fulfill their mission so 
far as the final goal of Tokyo is 
concerned. Europe’s premature ex- 
plosion, Hitler’s eagerness for the 
world conquests, and, within this 
vicious circle, Japan’s untimely attack 
on the United States (untimely in its 
own plans for a New Order) have 
interrupted the dawn of invasion. It 
was a long-range game played with 
true Oriental patience that was to pre- 
pare a claim for Lebensraum in the 
New World on historical grounds and 
backed by an encirclement of physical 
power. 

But with Japan still fighting vigor- 
ously it would be foolish to assume 
that these objectives have been dropped 
definitely. They will be an important 
item in Japan’s book for conquest as 
long as we are unable to crush its 
military power and as long as we 
hesitate afterwards to kill the soul 
and spirit of the “master race” of the 
Pacific. 

After Pearl Harbor Peru passed 
stringent legislation limiting the ac- 
tivities of the Japanese, but only two 
or three thousand Japanese have re- 
turned home. Unfortunately these new 
laws do not affect the Japanese who 
became Peruvian citizens. 

As Manuel Seoane, a leading mem- 
ber of the Aprista party now living 
in exile, said in a recent article: 

“Thousands and thousands of Japa- 
nese in Peru continue in exactly the 
same manner as they did before Pearl 
Harbor—simply because they have 
hidden behind citizenship papers. And 
those who hadn’t the time to take out 
their papers before December 7, 1941, 
have another recourse: they buy their 
citizenship papers with the date moved 
far enough back. The remedy? I 
am neither a doctor nor a traditional 
politician. But I do know that 
democracy can only be protected by 
those who love and respect it. If you 
put scoffers in the role of guardians 
it is very probable that they will turn 
out to be accomplices of those opposed 
to everything democratic. The Peru- 
vian Japanese are now secure. Be- 
cause the most anti-Japanese elements 
—the Apristas—are still persecuted, 
jailed or forced into exile.” 


HERMITS OF MISERY HILL 
(Continued from page 17) 


he visits, plodding in early morning 
darkness over jagged ice and rocks to 
teach:them. Invariably he finds them 
covered with rime and snow which 
must be melted before he can make 
the first of the seven daily readings. 

After a dash back to the Observa- 
tory to thaw out, he sallies forth 
again—this time to read the wet and 


-dry bulbs on the psychrometer. With 


the maximum wind velocity for the 
past six hours, and the current 
velocity and direction, he jots down 
the barometric pressure. He notes the 
character of the clouds (by looking 
downward, usually) and their direc- 
tion, then his work is done for three 
hours. Seven times a day some her- 
mit must go through this procedure, 


whether in rain, sunshine, mist, sleet 
or snow. And seven times a day 
every weather post in America hears 
a broadcast in code from the wind- 
battered hut on Misery Hill. 

The Mt. Washington station is an 
unincorporated organization whose 
funds are appropriated by the state 
of New Hampshire. 

Salaries are paid partly by the Ob- 
servatory and the Weather Bureau, 
partly by the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, Harvard’s Blue Hill Observa- 
tory and the National Bureau of 
Standards. Seven hundred scientists, 
skiers, mountain climbers and other 
people interested in meteorology are 
listed as members of the corporation. 
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ing, fine looking boys. That sounds 
good. But if you remember that 
they volunteer because this is their 
only chance to make a living and get 
an opportunity to gain at least a sem- 
blance of equality with the Japanese, 
it does not sound so good any more. 
Discipline in those training camps is 
rigid “in order to make those youths 
worthy of becoming Japanese sol- 
diers,’ as the Japs put it. Upon 
completion of the school the young 
Korean becomes a full-fledged Jap 
soldier. However, that does not 
keep his Japanese comrade from con- 
tinuing to consider, him inferior. It 
would not save him from being mas- 
sacred either, if that mass psychosis 
of 1923 should repeat itself, when 
thousands of innocent Korean resi- 
dents of Japan were murdered as al- 


leged well-poisoners during the great . 


earthquake. Actually, those boys, 
while outwardly acting like young 
Jap gentlemen, are good Korean 
patriots who may some day form the 
elite of a re-born Korean nation. 

The strong undercurrent of oppo- 
sition to their rule, coupled with their 
age old xenophobia, has caused the 
Japanese to establish a well-oiled 
police and spy machinery which grips 
you and keeps you in its clutches as 
long as you stay on Korean terri- 
tory. A foreigner is constantly shad- 
owed by a plain clothes detective, in 
spite of the checked and re-checked 
credentials he carries, and js more- 
over stopped and questioned con- 
tinuously by policemen, civilian de- 
fense workers and government em- 
ployees of all categories. Frequently 
he spends half a day at a police sta- 
tion until his credentials are verified 
for the hundredth time, simply be- 
cause some uniformed agent thought 
he looked suspicious. 

Outside of Seoul that surveillance 
is easier to endure because you know 
the man shadowing you and do not 
have to worry about running into an- 
other cop at the next street-corner. 
There, in the quiet villages life has 
changed but little throughout the cen- 
turies, although the Japanese yeke 
feels hard and cruel on the necks of 
the poor farmers. Most of the good 
land is in Japanese hands and Koreans 
can tend their two or three acres of 
land only as sharecroppers with often 
less than seventeen per cent of the 
crop left to them, while the remain- 


der goes to the landowner. Women, 
usually confined to the house in 


Korean families, help their fathers 
and husbands in the fields, wash and 
iron those snow-white, crisp clothes 
for which Koreans are famous. In- 
cidentally, white is the color of 
mourning, in Korea as well as in 
China. Yet it has monopolized 
Korean fashion. People say that 
death has always been such a per- 
sistent guest in Korean homes that it 
left its pale mark on the nation and 
made them adopt its color per- 
manently. 

When I said the women “iron” 
those clothes, I meant to describe a 
process which is as far removed from 
our ideas of pressing as the rick- 
sha is from the modern automobile, 
although both reach their goal 
eventually. The instrument with 
which Korean women “press” their 
wash is a club which looks like a 
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KOREA VOWS REVENGE 


(Continued from page 25) - 


baseball bat. It is very smooth, due 
to its high polish, and serves to beat 
the material over a low, equally well 
polished stool, until all wrinkles are 
removed. The creaseless, even sur- 
face of the clothes testifies to the ef- 
fectiveness of that primitive system. 


The manufacture of vases has been 
at home in Korea ever since the reign 
of the Ming Dynasty in China. To 
this day Korean farmers maintain 
their strangely built kilns from which 
emerge pots and vases of many 
shapes and huge dimensions. 


The seed of hatred against the 
Japanese oppressor has fallen on fer- 
tile soil in mountainous Korea, 
which, better than many another 
country, is suited to guerrilla war- 
fare. And it is this warfare which 
that downtrodden nation specializes 
in. Thousands of patriots have, 
through generations, practised that 
“art,” as many Jap statesmen, and 
even their emperor, know full well. 
Nomura, Jap ambassador to the 
United States up to Pearl Harbor, 
lost one eye through a bomb thrown 
by a Korean patriot, Tojo was shot 
at by a Korean in 1942 and the em- 
peror narrowly escaped death at the 
hands of a Korean guerrilla in 1932. 


There are 70,000 Korean partisans 
and 10,000 volunteers in Manchuria 
ready to pounce upon the 400,000 Jap 
soldiers stationed in Korea. Their 
ranks will be swelled by many of the 
200,000 supposedly “loyal” Korean 
troops under Japanese command. Nat- 
urally, this numerically unequal battle 
can and will be begun only if and 
when the Allies start a frontal attack 
against the Japanese. Then the 
Korean patriots will pour from their 
mountain hideouts to overwhelm the 
hated invaders in a gigantic nut- 
cracker. Needless to explain what 
will happen to Japan when Korea 
becomes a base for allied planes. 


, All you have to do to figure that out 


is to remember that Bizerte in Tunisia 
is 120 miles distant from Sicily. The 
Straits of Korea, which separate the 
tip of Honshu from the tip of the 
Korean peninsula, are 135 miles wide. 
What happened in Sicily after we oc- 
cupied Bizerte is history now. 


By insisting that all Koreans 
should learn to speak Japanese flu- 
ently, the Japanese have unwittingly 
created a situation which has already 
become most inconvenient to them 
and which is steadily developing into 
a national menace. Racially, the 
Koreans stand between the Japanese 
and the Chinese and have their own 
peculiar physical characteristics. But 
many of them cannot be distinguished 
from Japanese and, being masters of 
the Japanese language, can easily fool 
the enemy and “infiltrate” behind his 
lines. This they are doing constantly, 
as was manifested after General Doo- 
little’s raid on Tokyo, when Korean 
guerrillas lighted up huge bonfires, 
using the Chamulpo Bay and Fusan 
powder plants on Korea as their fuel. 
In this connection it will be well to 
remember that Koreans are excellent 
linguists and learn languages with an 
amazing ease and rapidity. 

And that brings us to the role 
which Koreans will be called upon to 
play in the post-war world. They 
know the Japanese, with all their 
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guile and treachery, but also with all 
their skill and accomplishments, as 
nobody else does. A great many of 
them are now living in exile, in Rus- 
sia, China and the United States. 
This, in turn, has familiarized them 
with the outlook of important mem- 
bers of the United Nations and their 
basic ideas. 

Now the question “What are we 
going to do with Japan after the 
war?” is as puzzling as it has been 
for some time, and it would be fool- 
ish to predict a solution. 
it seems pretty obvious that we can- 
not and will not exterminate the en- 
tire Japanese nation. What we prob- 
ably will insist upon is the destruc- 
tion of Nippon’s military clique and 
the installation of a liberal govern- 
ment, supervised by people who can 
be trusted but who, on the other hand, 
have sufficient experience in dealings 
with anti-Axis Japanese. In other 
words, we shall need people who not 
only can speak Japanese but who 
know Japanese mentality and will be 
able to pick up those pieces out of 
the shambles of the Nipponese Em- 
pire which can be turned to the com- 
mon advantage of all people and na- 
tions of good will. 

I have no doubt but that we shall 
find Koreans highly qualified for 
such a job. They will not only 
purge their own country of the in- 
vader but will take their place with 
the other nations of the world to 
bring about a better, brighter future. 
The racial, historical and spiritual 
link they form between China and 
Japan, the background of _ their 
ancient culture and civilization and 
their experience and studies in the 
Western world seem to make them 
an ideal choice for a most valuable 
assignment. 

The United Nations paid tribute 
to the gallantry of little Korea by 
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the Declaration of Cairo in Novem- 


ber, 1943. In it the ‘Three Great 
Allies” (the United States, Great 
Britain and China)—obviously with 
the consent of the Soviet Union— 
declared their determination “that in 
due course Korea shall become free 
and independent.” 

While this development was ex- 
pected, the Declaration provides not 
only the hope but the certainty of a 
bright political future for the sadly 
oppressed Korean people. 

Korea will also again obtain com- 
mon frontiers ‘with her old friend, 
China. For Manchukuo, the Japa- 
nese puppet state, which now borders 
on Korea, will be no more when this 
war is won. According to the same 
Cairo Declaration, Manchuria will 
return to China, together with For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. 

Since relations between Korea and 
China were mostly excellent through- 
out the long history of these two na- 
tions, close collaboration between 
them is to be expected, especially in 
view of their common religion. 

On the other hand, however, it is 
almost impossible to predict devel- 
opments in the relations between 
Korea and her northeastern neigh- 
bor, the Soviet Union, with whom the 
new Korean nation will share an 
eleven mile long border-line. Will 
Russia try to extend her influwnce 
southward from Siberia, as she did 
westward from her European tcrri- 
tory? Will Korea gain a new friend 
in the Soviet Union or will she have 
another expansionist at her door? 

I am inclined to believe that Russia 
has no designs upon her neighbors in 
Asia and that she will welcome the 
new, independent Korea to that So: 
ciety of all Nations of Good Will that 
will be the bulwark of the better 


world which we are determined te 
build. 


LONG LIVE THE LILY OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 20) 


It was Louis XIV, the 
King,’ who in characteristically 
grandiose way, ordered that the two 
angels—employed as supporters off 
and on since the fifteenth century— 
should forever so act. Incidentally, 
such heraldic supporters are echoes 
of the Age of Chivalry when tourna- 
ments were opened with a display 
of shields borne onto a field by fes- 
tively clad servitors of each knight 
about to engage, much as grooms par- 
ade ponies past the stands at interna- 
tional polo matches of recent years. 
There, on either side of the azure 
escutcheon sprigged with golden 
flowers, a pair of gracious, winged 
creatures poised till 1789, when the 
“Red Bonnets” outlawed the tradi- 
tional arms of France and any citizen 
daring to sport. a fleur-de-lis paid 
with his head. Rather a high price 
for a flower! 


“Sun 


Fortunately, fury soon spent itself 
and France commenced to cherish the 
souvenirs of her long, rich history. 
Au fond the French are a people of 
good sense and fine sentiment. The 
fleur-de-lis could not be permanently 
scrapped—it meant too much! Jeanne 
d’Arc and “the lily” are an inalien- 
able part of the nation’s heritage. At 
Rouen the Maid still guards the 
ancient emblem of her land. Along 
the base of her statue fleurs-de-lis 
are sculptured, together with these 
lines : 


“Beneath the maiden’s sword, 
The lilies safely bloom.” 


And we of America, so long linked 
with the Maid’s land, may well ex- 
claim : 
“Long live the lily of France!” 
eer eee 
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natural resources, the preservation o 
the development of our National 


YUCATAN BY AIR 


Inauguration of the new Pan American 
Airways line by stratoclipper from New 
Orleans to Panama by way of the Mexi- 
can peninsula, gives travelers a unique 
opportunity to explore the colorful region 
of Yucatan. Before the new route was 
put into service, Yucatan was accessible 
by air from the United States only by the 
roundabout way of Miami and Havana. 
Now the direct flight from New Orleans 
to Merida takes little more than three 
hours. In Merida there is convenient air 
service to Mexico City. 

Yucatan today is an important zone of 
strategic war material for the United Na- 
tions. It is the chief source of henequen 
fiber. It also produces valuable dyewoods 
and chicle. On this tropical peninsula, 


_ seemingly so remote from the world, the 


sturdy descendants of the Maya Indians 
work night and day to supply the United 
Nations. Yet this is but the most modern 
phase of a great pre-colonial heritage 
which still rules the life of as remarkable 
a people as you will find in the western 
hemisphere. Centuries ago, long before 
Columbus set foot on the American main- 
land, Yucatan was the heart of an ad- 
vanced civilization. Here, sweeping back 
jungle and forest, the Mayas built religi- 
ous and agricultural cities with gleaming 
temples and palaces exquisitely carved 
and ornamented. Independent of Euro- 
pean or Asian culture, they invented a 
ie of writing and an accurate calen- 
ar. 

Merida is your headquarters during 
your stay in Yucatan. There you arrange 
your trip to the ruins through the Maya- 
land Tours. There, too, you study the old 
civilization beforehand in the museum, 
one of the best in Mexico. The museum, 
near the Cathedral, has an extensive col- 
lection of Maya idols, jewels, pottery, and 
carved figures dug up from the ruins. 

The plane to Mexico City from Merida 
takes you over sea, jungle, lakes and 
rivers, and the three snow-capped peaks 
of Orizaba, Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl. 
You can stop over in Campeche, of old 
pirate fame and the second largest city 
in Yucatan; Progreso on the Gulf of 
Mexico, noted for fishing and sea bath- 
ing; and the important seaport of Vera- 
cruz. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AFTER THE WAR 


The automobile and post war highway 
traffic will present America with serious 
problems when the Peace is signed. 
Among those organizations which are 
anticipating these problems and planning 
methods of solving them are the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Some of the difficulties which 
these groups anticipate are indicated in 
the following paragraphs from a speech 
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by Pyke Johnson, President of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation :— 

“At some unspecified date in the fu- 
ture—and we fervently hope it will not 
be too distant in the future—we are go- 
ing to enter a new kind of a world, under 
conditions which we can’t foresee pre- 
cisely but which certainly are going to 
be radically and suddenly different. 

“For one thing, we are going to have 
millions of young men coming back to 
civilian life from duty all over the globe. 
They will be returning to civilian status 
from the ordered discipline of Army and 
Navy service. 

“I am unwilling to predict how the 
transition will be reflected in the behavior 
of these millions of men behind the 
wheel. Expert opinion seems to be di- 
vided on that point. 

“But it is certain that the society they 
will re-enter will be going through some 
pretty severe readjustments, and I see no 
factors in the picture calculated to pro- 
duce tranquillity and quiet. You just 
can’t expect the prolonged strain of 
nerves imposed by war to leave no reper- 
cussion when the war ends. We can rea- 
sonably expect to face new problems, and 
difficult ones, in such fields as driver ex- 
aminations and traffic law enforcement, 
and in the control of vehicle speeds. This 
means putting ourselves and our organ- 
izations into flexible positions to meet 
them, and it points to the need for com- 
plete and careful analysis of all facts 
bearing on these problems. 

“The number of vehicles on the roads 
the day after peace comes will depend, 
of course, upon how long the war con- 
tinues. But it is not likely to be allowed 
to fall below twenty million. The Brook- 
ings Institution, in a careful appraisal for 
the government, fixed on that number as 
about the least we can get along with in 
a war economy, and it probably will be 
slightly higher. Except for the compara- 
tively small number of new cars which 
has been released under rationing, they 
will be the same vehicles that were in 
service before the war began. It is not 


likely, therefore, that they will be in’ 
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uniformly good operating conditions, es- 
pecially since repair parts and services 
are increasingly difficult to obtain. 

“During the war, we are piling up lots 
of deficiencies and one of them is inade- 
quate training for new drivers. This may 
complicate the post-war situation. It will 
not be made easier of solution by the 
tendency to relax standards as a gesture 
to service men. 

“As for the registration outlook, we can 
be certain that the rate will continue 
downward for several months after hos- 
tilities have ceased. It will take a few 
months — perhaps four to six — for the 
manufacturers to resume mass produc- 
tion. There may be some minor modifi- 
cations, but the vehicles will be substan- 
tially the same as the last ones produced 
early in 1942. If the industry waited to 
build until new cars were redesigned and 
the factories re-tooled, plants would be 
idle at the very time when employment 
needs will be the greatest because of de- 
mobilization. 

“When production does get under way, 
the quantity of output will depend upon 
a number of factors not yet known; avail- 
ability of materials, for example, and 
the extent to which the government con- 
tinues to require production of munitions 
and armaments. However, an informed 
guess would be that during the first. full 
year after the shooting stops, the indus- 
try will turn out something over four 
million vehicles, of which one million 
will be trucks. 

“War traditionally stimulates industrial 
progress, and we can look forward to the 
incorporation of many technological ad- 
vances in the cars of the future. But 
technological progress always has been 
rapid in the automobile, and some of the 
popular imaginative pictures of the post- 
war car are overdrawn. In any case, the 
changes will be evolutionary, and they 
will take time. 

“The post-war job is urgent and no 
single department of state government 
will be able to accomplish the whole job 
by itself. 

“Thus for example, highway officials 
have developed a program, and are push- 
ing it aggressively, which in the years 
to come, will result in the construction 
of a network of roads and streets and 
parking facilities that will more ade- 
quately measure up to the potentialities 
of motor transportation. 

“This involves the modernization of 
existing highways and the building of 
new ones according to standards based 
on traffic needs. It recognizes the con- 
gestion and accident hazards of our ur- 
ban communities and calls for improve- 
ments which will éliminate these bottle- 
necks and in doing so, provide a real 
opportunity for post-war city redevelop- 
ment.” 
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both sides, and finally there was an 
explosion. In April 1943 the smolder- 
ing quarrel flared into the open, and 
the Soviet government asked Polish 
envoys and consuls to leave Russia. 
Thus came the break in diplomatic 
relations between Stalin’s government 
and the Polish government-in-exile in 
London. 

Early in July 1943 General Sikorski 
was killed in a plane crash near Gib- 
raltar, on his way back to London 
from a visit to the Middle East. The 
Russians expressed their regret. So 
lid the Polish opponents of the late 
Premier—they who had been respon- 
sible for pushing his government.into 
the difference with the Kremlin. Yet, 
the argument continued. Sikorski’s 
successor, Premier Stanislaw Miko- 
lajcezyk, had to carry it on as a sort 
of unpleasant inheritance. 

The dispute may be settled long be- 
fore Hitleris defeated and all Europe 
is freed. It may, on.the other hand, 
become-6ne of the thorniest problems 
to plague the peace-makers when they 
finally get together. Certainly, the 
discord is one of the earliest to dis- 
turb the harmony which we thought 
existed among the United Nations. 

An increased suspicion of the So- 
viet Union and its general motives 
and plans has been one of the results 
of the Russo-Polish rift, and not 
among the Poles alone. 

Still, although diplomatic relations 
between the Polish government - in - 
exile and the Kremlin are broken, 
suggestions continue to come to Lon- 
don, sometimes via English and 
American channels. Addressed to the 
new Premier Mikolajczyk, these sug- 
gestions seem to have Moscow's ap- 


POLAND’S FLAMING EASTERN BORDERS 
(Continued from page 14) 


proval behind them. Their gist is as 
follows: 

“Why don’t you Poles forget about 
Eastern Poland, and take. Eastern 
Prussia instead? What Poland needs 
to be is. a strong seafaring nation. 
With all that seacoast you will ac- 
quire in Eastern Prussia, you Poles 
will be a real naval power. Also, you 
don’t want to be an Eastern state, 
you: want to be closer to the West. 
By taking over those Prussian lands 
you will not only eliminate the age- 
old nest and outpost of German mili- 
tarism, thus doing a favor to your- 
selves and to the world; but you will 
also be turning your back on the 
East, and you will thereby definitely 
become a Western state.” 


Some Poles feel there is something 
to this offer and argument. Others, 
however, say: “Yes, we will take 
Eastern Prussia, but it has nothing 
to do with Eastern Poland. We need 
that, too. It belongs to us.” 


Nevertheless, both sides seem to 
agree by now that the majority of 
people in Eastern Poland before 1939 
were not Poles. The most Poland 
claims is that in 1939 Poles comprised 
the largest national group, and nearly 
fifty per cent of the total: population 
in the disputed provinces. Further, 
both recognize the future significance 
of the fact that in the nearly two 
years of their rule in that area, 1939- 
41, the Soviet authorities uprooted 
most of the Poles they found in those 
provinces. Two million Polish men, 
women and children were entrained 
for Siberia and other north Russian 
parts. This included hundreds of 
thousands who were not natives of 
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Eastern Poland but had come there 
as refugees fleeing the Nazi terror 
in Western Poland. About one hun- 
dred thousand out of the two million 
Poles were allowed by the Soviet 
government to cross into [ran — 


thanks to an arrangement the late, 


General Wladyslaw Sikorski had con- 
cluded with Stalin following Hitler’s 
blow at Russia. Among this hundred 
thousand were several divisions of 
Polish troops, equipped by the So- 
viets after June 1941. 

The departure of these soldiers ap- 
pears to have served as the first cause 
for a cooling. in relations between 
Stalin and Sikorski. The Russians 
claim that these warriors from East- 
ern Poland were originally released 
from Siberian camps, and _ later 
equipped and trained, on the under- 
standing that their newly formed di- 
visions would join the Red Army to 
fight the Axis in Russia. Stalin per- 
mitted them, as well as many Polish 
women and children, to leave the 
Soviet Union for Sikorski’s camps in 
Iran, but refused the late General’s 
further requests for additional re- 
leases of Poles. “We are not 
equipping and training armies for ex- 
port,” one Soviet official was sup- 
posed to have said curtly. 

The real reason for the change in 
attitude, some impartial observers 
comment, was the Kremlin’s fear that 
such troops and their families would 
not have too kindly a feeling for 
their Soviet uprooters and jailers. 
These soldiers would want to regain 
all of Poland, including the disputed 
eastern provinces. Under the influ- 


ence of their bitter Siberian memories 
and the skilful propaganda of anti- 


Soviet Poles in Teheran and London, 
the “exported” divisions would fight 
to restore Eastern Poland to the fu- 
ture government of Warsaw, which 
would rule the land in a spirit not 
much different from that displayed 
by the reactionary Polish “Colonels’ 
Cabinets” of pre-1939 times. 


And so the “export” of Poles 
ceased, and the new troops formed 
from among the Polish deportees and 
refugees in Russia—two divisions of 
them—were added..in the spring and 
summer of 1943 to the Red Army. 
Named after Thaddeus Kosciuszko, 
the Polish national hero. of the 
eighteenth century, these two di- 
visions are being instilled with a pro- 
Soviet spirit. They are to help lib- 
erate Poland under Soviet guidance. 
For, declares Stalin, Russia wants a 
strong Poland as her friend and ally. 


A Free Polish Committee, with a 
press of its own, was established in 
Moscow at the same time that the 
Kosciuszko divisions made ready to 
march off to the front. These Polish - 
committeemen are headed by a 
woman - journalist, Wanda Wasilew- 
ska, A Pole by birth, she is married 
to an Ukrainian favorite of Stalin’s, 
the well-known writer and vice-com: 
missar for foreign affairs Andrei 
Korneichuk, Thus are the Russians 
making sure that the future Poland 
is to have close ties with Moscow. 
For Poland, according to their plans, 
will be freed by the Red Army with 
the aid of the Kosciuszko divisions 
and will be governed by Wasilewska 
and her group. The problem of East- 
ern Poland is fast becoming the ques- 
tion of the future of all of Poland. 
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Can You Identify This Room? 


You are accustomed to beautiful rooms but when you en- 
ter one can you immediately identify its period and style? 
Do you know whether the details are correct? 
the correct fabrics and accessories have been used? 


Whether 


FIT YOUR HOME TO 


The Arts and Decoration Home 
Study Course in Interior Decora- 
tion 


now in its 20th year, prepared by experts in 
their field, will give you mastery of home 
furnishing and decoration. 


It is designed for you, whether you desire 
merely the cultural value of knowing the 
art of interior decoration, or if you wish to 
practise interior decoration as a career, or, 
if you are already engaged in selling mer- 
chandise of lines allied with this profession, 
so you may broaden your field of activity 
through special knowledge. 

This fascinating Home Study Course con- 
sists of thirty lessons covering every branch 
of furnishings and decoration, including 
period and modern furniture and design. 

By pleasant study periods at home, you 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters received from students: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to thank you for the 
benefits I have obtained from your course both culturally 
and materially. My only regret is that I did not take up 
the course earlier, since I have had to spend several hundred 
dollars altering mistakes I could not possibly have made 
with the knowledge gained by the course.’ 


“I take this opportunity to tell you that this course is 
managed better and is presented in a more interesting man- 
ner than any course for home study that I have ever taken 
or seen. 


x 
“Let me mention that I began the course merely as a 
help in home making. The interesting and clear manner in 
which the course unfolded has given me instead a hobby of 
Paramount interest.’’ 


* , 
_“This course has been of the greatest value to me in plan- 
fing our new home.” 


* 

“TI wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed your course 
in Interior Decoration. Although I did not take it wi 
the intention of applying it to business, the practical xnowl- 
edge gained will enable me to cooperate in the furnishing of 
a new home which I am now building. A year ago I could 
not have done this, but now, I feel with some help I can 
|| decorate my home with some degree of intelligence. I thank 
| pn for the interest you have taken in my behalf and I shall 
; glad to praise your course to any prospective students.” 


Courtesy The Plaza Hotel 
Can You Decorate This Room? 


Achieving an effect like this is not merely a matter of 
good taste and a natural instinct for beauty. 
result of these qualities, plus expert knowledge and train- 
ing. Knowing how will save you costly mistakes. 


It is the 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


and learn how in a series of delightful easy-to-master lessons studied in 
the comfort of your own home. 


will be fitted to create a beautiful setting 
for yourself in your own home and for 
others—a striking and profitable way of 
using your artistic talent. 

Through this course, you will learn the 
details of historical styles such as Georgian, 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Colon- 
ial, the Italian, French and Spanish and also 
Modern decoration. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration alone. You 
will learn the laws of color harmony, ar- 
rangement, textiles and their combination, 
period furniture and backgrounds and the 
accessories that go with them. The course 
consists of thirty lessons with over nine 
hundred illustrations and includes a paint 
text book, fabric samples and a set of six- 
teer: color plates showing successful interiors 
that are full of working suggestions. 


THE INFORMATIVE AND EN.- 
TERTAINING LESSONS IN 
THE COURSE 


I. The Fixed Background. 

II. Walls. 

III. Windows and Draperies. 

IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. 

V. Lights; Lighting Fixtures. 

VI. Color and Color Schemes. 

VII. Choice and Arrangement of Fur- 
niture. 

VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 

IX. Framing and Hanging Pictures. 

X. Painted Furniture. 

XI. Furnishing the Apartment. 

XI1. and XIII. Historical Backgrounds. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style. 

XVIII. Jacobean and Restoration in 
England. 


XIX. William and Mary, Queen Anne 
and Early Georgian Styles. 

XX. The Age of Chippendale. 

XXI. The Adam Period in England 
and America. 

XXII. American Adaptation of British 
and Continental Styles. 

XXIII. The Decorating Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their Solution. 

XXV. What is Modern? 

XXVI. Light and Color. 

XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 

XXIX. Designing a Modern Interior. 
a. The Modern House. b. The 
Modern Shop. 

XXX. Combining Modern and Period. 

Your home is the center of your life. You 

should know how to bring it to perfection. 


A brief course of delightful study will bring 
you a lifetime of pleasure in the future. 


Arts AND DEcorATION Home Stupy 
COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


This check-up 


may save a life 
in your home 


You have probably heard that more people 
are injured at home than away from it. Did you 
know that half of these injuries are due to falls? 
For example, down poorly lighted, obstructed 
stairways—like the one in the picture. 

It isn’t commonly known, however, that in 
the United States each year over 500 children 
Jess than four years old die from accidental 
poisoning at home. Many older people too. 

Everyone of us ought to do something about 
these home accidents. Be your own safety 
engineer. Check this list of typical dangers and 
then correct faulty conditions. 


Keer ee i Ke ok 


Check List for Home Safety 


Published with permission of National Conservation Bureau 


Look about your own home at the earliest opportunity and ask 
yourself these questions: 


Yes No 


Are stairs and steps kept free of obstructions and 
well-lighted? Is there a handrail? 


Are rugs and floors slip-proof? 


Are all baby toys free of sharp edges and too large 
to be swallowed? 


Are sharp tools, poisons and firearms kept out of 
the reach of small children? 


Is baby’s bedding and clothing always pinned, but- 
toned or folded in such a way that smothering is 
impossible? 


Are matches and pins and needles kept out of reach 
of children? 


{] Are precautions taken against burns or scalds; 
particularly to small children in the kitchen and 
bathroom? 


(] (J) Are chimneys, stovepipes, and gas connections in 
good condition? 


|] Do you guard against carbon monoxide eee 
and oxygen deprivation in your home and car? 


[] [J] Is the electrical equipment throughout your home 
in safe condition? 


{J LJ Is your home customarily free from accumulated 
trash and litter, particularly in out-of-the-way places? 


Why risk your money and property this way? 


A recent survey of 2374 (men) 
heads of families showed that 
89% had no personal liability 
insurance. These people are all 
exposed to possible damage suit 
losses running into thousands 
if someone is injured on their 


Published with permission 
of National Conservation Bureau 


property or because they own a 
dog or play golf, etc. You don’t 
have to be at fault to be sued, 
and lawsuits cost money. 

You can buy a Comprehensive 
Personal Liability Policy for as 
little as $10 a year. 


TR) OK: 


How does speed affect the 
force of a collision? 


The wartime cut in automobile 
speed has saved many lives. At 
20 m.p.h. a car will collide with 
a fixed object with the same 
force as if it dropped 13” feet. 
At 40 m.p.h. the impact is the 
same as if the car dropped off a 
building 54 feet high. At 60 
m.p-h., 121 feet high. 


KOK a 


Does fire insurance cover explosion? 


Fire resulting from explosion—yes, but 


usually not straight explosion damage 
which can be as destructive as fire. At 
small cost you can have the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement on your fire pol- 
icy insuring you against loss from Ex- 
plosion, windstorm, hail, riots, smoke, 
aircraft and motor vehicles with certain 
exceptions clearly stated in the endorse- 
ment. Consult your agent or broker or 


write us for a copy. 


x 


Kak, 


Why are most insurance rates lower today? 


Well, for one thing insurance 
companies themselves, years 
ago, took the lead in setting up 
standards of safety—and getting 
these accepted. In accident pre- 


vention and reduction of fire 


' hazards they have worked to- 


gether with manufacturers, with 
civic authorities, with schools 
and with other policyholders. 
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tion, the financial strength and 
the record of performance 


which back up the Hartford stag. 


“T have confidence” 


Americans for generations have 
had confidence in this trade- | 
mark on an insurance policy. 
A Hartford agent or your broker 


C 5 can tell you about the reputa- 
° 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


